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Rainbow to Wild 


Flowers 


By HELLENE SEAMAN 


Orr approach to the idea of con- 
serving ‘wild flowers grew from a desire 
to make that idea immediate and vivid 
to children and, at the same time, not 
curtail their delight in finding the 
fresh spring woods abloom. 

A prism formed the background of 
each lesson in a series developed 
through the six lower classes. The 
prologue, the kindling of interest, 
was briefly this: Here we have a plain, 
colorless piece of glass, three-sided 
and solid. Coming through the win- 
dow we see light, lovely, clear sun- 
light, and that, too, is colorless. The 
prism was then held in the path of 
the sunlight and turned slowly until 
every child had seen the rainbow 
colors in it. From that point the 
development differed, since it was 
always in the hands of the group. 

The response of the first grade was 
wonder, delight and a spontaneous 
attempt to pick up the patch of rain- 
bow which fell on the table. It was 
quite unbelievable that such a definite 
presence could only be seen, and not 
handled. 

‘Turn it on 

“Put it on my forehead! 
your cheek now!” 

“But I can’t feel it!” 

“It’s just like the light; you can’t 
feel it.” 

“It is light,’’ the teacher added. 
“All color comes from light. If there 
were no light, we could not see any 
colors. What colors do you see?” 

Many of the children named colors 
at random, no doubt choosing first 
whichever appealed most strongly. 
Others, however, ‘read’ the rain- 
bow. 

“Colors always march in order in 
a rainbow, always in the order that 
you see in this rainbow. Which color 
do you like best?’ And, after the 
chorus, to Edith, ‘“Where do you find 
such lovely blue out of doors?” To 
Alan, ‘“‘What is red out of doors?” 
Soon we were naming birds and flowers 
of favorite colors. 

“I’m going to the country Saturday, 
and we have violets in our woods. 
I’m going to look for them.”’ 


It’s on 


“What can we do to 
have more flowers growing 
in our woods?” The 
teacher picked up the point 
she had planned. 

“Plant them.” 

“Plant seeds.”’ 

“Our violets make seeds 
themselves.” 

“Poppies make seeds in 
big round boxes. Our gar- 
dener showed them to me 
one day.” 

“And does Jack-in-the- 
pulpit make seeds?” 


“Yes. All flowers make 
seeds.” 

“And Mother Nature 
plants them.” 

“Will Mother Nature 


plant the seeds our violets 
make?”’ 

“If you leave the violets 
growing in the woods, Nature will 
plant the seeds.”’ 

“Then will more violets grow next 
year?” 

“They will, more and more each 
year. Whenever you let the flowers 


Note: The Friends Seminary, New 
York City, in which Miss Seaman is 
making nature lovers of city boys and 
girls, 1s one of our oldest schools. 
Housed in a picturesque Quaker meet- 
ing-house of beautiful Georgian archi- 
tecture, facing old Stuyvesant Park, 
it stands for modern methods from 
school, and 


kindergarten to high 
employs a group of eminent educators. 
Miss Seaman finds a city not uncon- 


genial to nature teaching. Her article 
1s also significant in her integration 
of art and science, and a study plan 
possible of adaptation to progressing 
age levels. 


stay in their homes they will make 
seeds that will grow into more flowers 
the next year.” 

“T like to find pretty flowers.”’ 

“If we let them grow and make 
seeds, we will find more flowers next 
spring.” 

“That will make prettier colors!” 


Courtesy, Nature Magazine 


THE WILD COLUMBINE IS THE 
STATE FLOWER OF COLORADO 


‘“Let’s see the rainbow colors again!’’ 

And the rainbow flashed on the 
center of the table just as the music 
teacher came. 

‘“‘Now we are going to sing,’’ one 
child said in greeting. 

While another, in perfect conclusion. 
remarked, ‘“‘The rainbow is like a 


song! 


Tie second class was somewhat 
more searching in its questions. 

‘“‘Why are the colors always in the 
same order?” 

“Why don’t we see a rainbow 
through the window-glass?”’ 

Several children were reminded of 
other things that make rainbows: 
glasses of water, mirrors, chandeliers 
and the rainbow in the sky. 

‘“‘What makes a sky rainbow?” 

Bright sunlight had passed the win- 
dows of the second-class room at the 
time of our meeting. After looking 
at the weaker rainbows of the shaded 
light, we put on our hats and coats 
for a trip down to the sunny yard. 
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There we made a large circle until the 
prism, held aloft, threw a gorgeous 
rainbow into the very center of the 
ring. What a rush! As with one 
accord, every child leaped to place his 
hand where the rainbow fell. They 
apparently did not expect, as had the 
first-grade children, to pick up the 
color patch, but they wanted it to light 
their hands! 

Back in the classroom again, we 
talked about the colors of the wild 
flowers that were soon coming; of 
how we would enjoy seeing them again 
in their woodland homes; and we 
named a flower for each rainbow color. 

An interesting continuation here 
was the making of a color-flower chart. 
On a large sheet of cardboard we 
arranged a rainbow of color discs. 
Then beside each color we pasted pic- 
tures of flowers having that color as 
the children reported seeing them. 
In the larger cities many spring 
flowers may be seen in the parks and a 
surprising variety are hidden in the 
less frequented woodlands and out-of- 
the-way meadows. 


responses were 
much more scientific. The children 
were studying the earth’s story, and 
they approached the fundamentals 
of their universe with great aplomb. 

They knew that the sun is a star 


and that all stars are suns. ‘Do all 
stars have colors in their light the same 
as our sun?’ What a field of study 
that question led us into! 

“Why does the prism throw a rain- 
bow on to the papers sometimes and 
not other times?’ That brought us 
to a brief acquaintance with angles 
and “‘direct”’ light. 

“Why is John’s sweater blue?” 

“Phillip’s is red.” 

““Mine is green!”’ 

“How do things stay one color?” 
The idea of pigment that absorbs the 
other colors from light and sends back 
to our eyes only the color that we 
see the sweater to be, was a marvel 
barely surpassed by the prism or the 
rainbow itself. 

In fact, the third-grade questions 
were so many, so searching, that one 
discussion meeting could not possibly 
be made to suffice and we continued 
over several, finally reaching the point 
of flower preservation through a dis- 
cussion of ‘“‘What is pink?’ and the 
introduction of a picture of trailing 
arbutus. Outline pictures of arbutus 
were left for the children to color. 
The painting and color-penciling were 
so beautifully done, so daintily for the 
most part, that when the pictures 
were shown at the next meeting, we 
were certain that we could smell the 


delicate fragrance of this exquisite 
spring flower! 


Tz: three upper classes were 
increasingly scientific in their ques- 
tions, each in accord with its own 
interests. It was revealing to note 
the ever-changing and widening circle 
of associated ideas: The first grade 
had wondered and laughed with 
delighted sight; the second grade had 
thought of other rainbows, but of 
other suns as well, and of colors in their 
clothes, and they asked, after enjoy- 
ing their pictures of the trailing arbu- 
tus, ““‘What other flowers are rare? 
What other flowers should we pro- 
tect?” 

The fourth class had made an 
enthusiastic study of cathedrals with 
their history teacher, and they wanted 
at once to know about the color of 
stained-glass windows in relation to 
the prismatic colors. It was puzzling 
to find color coming and going in 
prisms when it remained a lovely 
light in the windows, in rose windows! 
And the color of roses! Soon we were 
ready to talk further of flowers and of 
guarding the disappearing, beautiful 
ones. To save the wonderful win- 
dows of cathedrals in times of danger, 
we store them away in the earth. 


WILD-FLOWER TIME IN THE SWISS ALPS 


Courtesy, Nature Magazine 
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OUR OWN WHITE MOUNTAINS FLAME WITH AZALEA 


To save the flowers we leave them 
growing in the earth in their natural 
homes, and go our way remem- 
bering their beauty as we might 
remember the music of the cathedral. 


Bios had been the central inter- 
est of the fifth class in nature study, 
and we had seen the prism rainbow 
earlier in the year when we talked 
about color in birds’ feathers. But 
such a delight does not grow old easily. 
At this season, with the mention of 
color in feathers, the thought of fresh 
spring petals followed naturally. 

“Is the color caught from the light 
in the same way?” 

‘“‘How about grasses, and trees, and 
stars? Stars look different colors.” 
So we were off. Then back again to 
flowers. Flowers need protection just 
as birds do. Flowers and birds are 
lovely details in the big, out-of-door 
pictures. 


Fir some time the sixth class 
had been keenly interested in the plant 
as a machine, even probing, to a cer- 
tain depth, into the mechanics of the 
nucleus after a discussion of cross- 
pollination. And now came the ques- 
tion of color in petals versus cross- 
pollination. 

“If a white flower is crossed with a 


red one, what color will the new 
flower be?’ For those who were inter- 
ested, there was a special discussion of 
this question later, touching on the 
simplest principles of the Mendelian 
Law. But the color of petals was 
before the group; they found it in the 
prism. 

“Is one color of petals more attrac- 
tive to bees than others?’’ 

“Which colors do the sweetest smell- 
ing flowers have?”’ 

are some petals striped?” 

These young individuals of the 
Machine Age did not need the dra- 
matic emphasis of the prism to arouse 
protective interest in wild flowers. 
The majority of the group had gained 
a respect, almost a reverence, for such 
perfectly operating machines as plants. 
Constantly they sought the cause 
behind the result. 

“What makes a seed grow?” 

“Why does it always grow that 
way?” 

‘““How does a petal know how to be 
a petal instead of a leaf?’ 

Naturally the conversation ran into 
the subject of energy. But what is 
energy? What is life? With this 
group the prism was a wonder, not so 


THE FRINGED GENTIAN RE- 
FLECTS THE SKY 


Courtesy, Nature Magazine 


much in itself, but as a key to further 
understanding of this instrument called 
life. A daffodil bud was unfolding. 
“At eight o’clock the petals were 
scarcely parted,’ an early pupil 
reported. At nine o’clock someone 
exclaimed, “Look! The bud is open 
more!’ At twelve, a full-blown daffo- 
dil nodded before us. ‘‘How did it 
happen?”’ We could neither see nor 
hear the least movement, but the 
flower was open. We knew energy was 
operating; life was there! Protect 
such wonders? Of course! 


Ors is not limited to visible, 
tangible natural phenomena in carry- 
ing further the prism-color flower 
interests awakened. In music for 
instance, MacDowell’s “To a Wild 
Rose” is only one example which 
might be suggested as a beauty-ful- 
filling climax to such a discussion as 
we had in any one of the six groups. 
To the same purpose there are many 
poems which may be selected for read- 
ing. And for art appreciation, Van 
Gogh’s “‘Sunflowers’’ may be shown, or 
Boticelli’s “Spring,” perhaps. To 


return to music a moment, the con- 
sideration of music as color, or as a 
(Continued on page 48) 
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A FIELD OF SPROUTING WINTER WHEAT 


A Study of Bread 


By VERA M. TELFER 


Taree are a great many inter- 
esting ways in which this unit might 
be started. Choose the introduction 
which seems most suitable for your 
own way, working into it every possi- 
ble worthwhile activity for each child. 
Stimulate the children to ask ‘‘why”’ 
and “how.” There is no harm in 
acknowledging that you do not know 
everything yourself. Develop a ques- 
tioning mind, working with the chil- 
dren as a guide and an adviser. Lead 
them, when possible, to answer their 
own questions by observing, reading, 
doing and asking someone outside of 
school who really has worked with 
the materials in question and has 
reason to know. 

Have children tell what they eat 
for breakfast, for lunch and for dinner. 
What food do we eat at almost every 
meal? 

Show pictures that would lead to a 
discussion, as ‘“The Sower,” by Millet. 
What is this man doing? What are 
the oxen in the picture doing? Pic- 
tures from farm magazines are good, a 
picture of a man plowing or a picture 
of a wheat field. 


A feeding place for the birds might 
be made in the school grounds. The 
crumbs and left-over pieces of chil- 


NoTE: An application of  social- 
science teaching in a rural school 
situation is illustrated in the New | 
Jersey State course of study for country 
schools from which this article is taken. 
A group of teachers working under the 
direction of Marcia A. Everett, Help- 
ing Teacher from Warren County, 
planned and tested in their everyday 
experience the units of activity which 
were formulated by Miss Everett and 
put into handbook form under the 
direction of Mr. John A. Spargo. 

Miss Telfer, Helping Teacher, War- 
ren County, New Jersey, prepared the 
Study of Bread, with its important 
learnings that carry pupils through 
the subject matter and activities into 
what might be termed agricultural 
geography. 


dren’s lunches could be fed to the 
birds instead of just being thrown 
into the waste-basket. Why should 
we not waste bread? Who helps get 


Courtesy, International Harvester Company 


the bread for our lunches? 
Serve graham crackers at 
school. Lead the children to 
ask questions about them. 

Talk about the kinds of 
bread eaten in the countries 
about which the more ad- 
vanced children in the group 
have studied: barley bread 
in Switzerland, and rye bread 
in Germany. 


Introduction 
A. Aims. 

To arouse children’s in- 
terest. To find out what they 
already know. To lead them 
to want to know more. (Keep 
in mind that this is an intro- 
ductory lesson—a general dis- 
cussion only.) 


B. Procedure. 

Bring a loaf of bread and 
a knife to school. Let a child 
remove the wrapper and cut 
off a slice of bread. With only 
a few leading questions from 
the teacher a lively discussion 
will follow, because the chil- 
dren already have had much 
experience with bread. 

Where do you suppose I got this 
bread? Why does it have a wrapper 
on it? Does the wrapper tell who 
made the bread? Did you ever see 
your mother or anyone make bread? 
Where does the baker get the flour? 
Where does the miller get the wheat? 

Do any of you live on a farm where 
wheat is grown? Who could bring 
us some wheat tomorrow? If your 
father is a farmer, or if you live near 
a farmer, ask him how he plants his 
wheat. Watch him working in the 
field and help him. Draw pictures of 
some of the tools and machines he 
uses in getting the ground ready for 
planting. When does he plant his 
wheat? Fall or spring? 

Let the children decide what to do 
with the loaf of bread; feed the birds, 
dogs, chickens, or make sandwiches 
for the class. This will lead to a dis- 
cussion on the importance of bread as 
a food to animals and people. 

Ask the children to look through 
all their books, and find stories about 
bread or wheat. Have them list the 
books and pages. Lead them to hunt 
for pictures, too. 

Ask the children to think about 


what to put on the sand table. Wheat 
field? 
C. Things to Do. 

Learn the singing game, ‘The 
Farmer Plants the Wheat.’ (Tune, 
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Children make sentences using these 
words and phrases. Rural teachers 
should be sure to use the child’s own 
first-hand experiences in introducing 
this unit. 


Development of the Unit 
A. Planting the Wheat 
1. Class Discussion. 

Encourage children’s questions. 
Examine wheat seeds brought by chil- 
dren or teacher. 

How does your father get the ground 
ready for planting his wheat? How 
do other near-by farmers do it? On 
small farms? On large farms? How 
do they plant the seeds? 

Tell the children how wheat ‘was 
planted long ago before the days of 
plows. Have the children of foreign 
parents find out how plowing was car- 
ried on where they came from. 


Courtesy, International Harvester Company 2. Things to Do. 


MODERN HARVESTING BY MACHINE HAS MADE HISTORY Arranging the Send Table: Discuss 
how to arrange the sand table. If you 
have a large sand table or place on 

‘The Farmer in the Dell.’’) Use for a reading lesson the ee ey _the floor for your wheat farm, plan to 

tee : ; divide it into sections to show the bread story from the 

portant lines of the song: 
planting of the wheat to the baking of the bread: planting 

(plowing, harrowing and sowing), harvesting, milling, 

baking. (Continued on page 41) 


The farmer plants the wheat. 
The rain begins to fall. 

The sun begins to shine. 

The seeds begin to grow. WHEAT STALKS HOLD BEAUTY AS WELL AS OUR 
The farmer cuts the wheat. DAILY BREAD 

He binds it into sheaves. Courtesy, International Harvester Company 
We all dance and sing, because our work is through. ' 


Write or print these sentences on a chart for further use. 
Discuss booklet to contain sentences of song with illustra- 
tions. Children copy sentences of song in booklet and 
illustrate. 

Sing and play: 

‘The Farmer,’’ Manual, A Child’s Book of Songs, Fores- 

man, p. 80. 

“Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley Grow,’’ Manual, A Child's 

Book of Songs, Foresman, p. 85. 


Au discuss making a picture dictionary for the little chil- 
dren. This is a chart to contain pictures and words which 
will be used in this unit, as farmer, wheat, seeds, rain, sun, 
sheaves. Discuss making sets of picture and word cards 
for matching. Put in envelopes and use for individual 
seatwork. Make envelopes for the word and picture cards. 
Collect pictures for the picture dictionary and for the pic- 
ture and word matching cards. 

Mold in clay loaves of bread, rolls and other foods made 
of wheat. Collect bread wrappers. Read bread labels. 
Bring in wheat seeds or stalks of wheat. 

Put soil on the sand-table wheat field ready for planting. 

Make little plows for use on the wheat-field sand table. 

Have some child bring in soil with fall wheat growing in it. 
Put in box, flower pot or sand table. 

Write some good questions on the story of bread. Put 
in a box. Add questions as the study progresses. Use for 
class reviews. 

Teachers should begin making a set of related word and 
phrase cards for use as drill in reading and English. 
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Sanetuary for the Preschool Child 


By MARY DABNEY DAVIS 


Specialist, Emergency Nursery Schools, Federal Emergency Relief Administration 


Canpren of pre-kindergarten age are being taken from unhappy homes of unemployed parents, and placed in well- 
organized nursery schools now being established in nearly every state in the Union. The schools are being organized by 
local public school systems under an authorization from the Federal Emergency Relief Administration. The work is 
being developed by the Relief Administration with the co-operation of the United States Office of Education, and an 
advisory committee composed of child-psychologists and nursery-school authorities of national reputation. 

Coincident with poverty brought about by unstable economic conditions has been the serious concern for young 
children in unhappy, unwholesome and sometimes depraved surroundings. The Relief Administration has not turned its 
back upon these children but is making it possible for them to spend their days in a happy routine of play, supervised 
activities, nourishing meals, necessary rest periods, and congenial association with other children. 

The purpose of the Emergency Nursery Schools is twofold: the schools provide employment for jobless teachers and 
serve the emergency needs of preschool children and their parents. Persons employed in the schools are selected from the 
ranks of those in need, and include a qualified professional staff and other workers to assist in the equipment and opera- 
tion of the school centers. The school program is planned to benefit both children and parents, freeing the former from the 
dire effects of inadequate food and uncongenial surroundings, and the latter from anxiety because of improper home condi- 
tions. 

In outlining its aims, those in charge point out that ‘‘the success of the project will be determined by the amount 
of employment of needy workers, by the extent to which improved methods of child care and guidance are used by parents 
in their homes, and by the degree to which the physical and mental welfare of children and adults are maintained and 
restored.” 

The project is financed by federal funds for emergency educational programs, on the basis of plans submitted by 
state departments of education and approved by state and federal relief administrations. If state requests for emergency 
educational funds have not specified plans for emergency nursery schools, supplemental plans for these schools may be 
submitted. 

The schools are housed in unoccupied schoolrooms or other quarters loaned or leased to public school systems. If 
repairs are necessary, or equipment inadequate, application may be made to the local CWA for workers and material. The 
centers are being set up as units in elementary schools, as laboratories in high schools, colleges and normal schools, or as 
units in such areas of need as milling, mining and factory districts. 

Children admitted are from two years of age to the local legal age for school attendance. ‘Teachers must be both 
qualified and needy, and are being selected from lists prepared by local school authorities in conjunction with local relief 
administrations. If their training has been insufficient, they may enroll in special classes in many state institutions with 
preschool laboratories. 

Emergency Nursery Schools now are in operation in many states. In others, the work will be under way as soon as 
plans submitted by state superintendents to the Education Division, FERA, are approved. Among the states which have 
organized the schools, or which have submitted plans, are: Arizona, Colorado, New York, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, Oregon, Utah, Idaho, Tennessee, Vermont, Washington, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kansas, Connecticut, Ohio, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Mississippi, Illinois, Nevada, New Jersey, 
Georgia, Virginia, District of Columbia, Iowa, Texas, California, Missouri, Montana and North Dakota. 

The writer, specialist in nursery-kindergarten-primary education from the United States Office of Education, is 
directing the project. Assisting her is the National Advisory Committee on Emergency Nursery Schools, members of 
which are Abigail Eliot, director, Nursery Training School of Boston, and secretary-treasurer, National Association for 
Nursery Education; Lois Hayden Meek, director, Child Development Institute, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Edna Dean Baker, president, National College of Education, and president, Association for Childhood Education; Edna 


N. White, director, Merrill-Palmer School and chairman, National Council of Parent Education, and Ralph Bridgman, 
executive director, National Council of Parent Education. 
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Our World, From Our Neighborhood 


By LILLIAN W. PRATHER 


Tax first of the year we decided 
that our main activity for the semester 
would be “‘Oakland, From Our Neigh- 
borhood.” For, daily, something 
comes up that brings to mind that 
these children, through our walks, our 
talks, and the pictures and clippings 
that are brought in, have become 
stimulated to include even foreign 
affairs among their mental possessions. 
A picture of our activity would 
resemble a great wheel, with Man- 
zanita School at the hub, and the 
spokes would be our various interests 
leading right out through our city, 
our country, our state, our nation; 
in fact, our interests have reached 
the very rim of that wheel, the very 
circumference of the earth itself. 

When we took up our study of 
science for the term, I asked the 
children, ‘‘What is the most important 
thing in our lives in order that we 
may live?’’ Wild discussions followed. 
Finally I got the desired answer, 
‘“Water.”” Then we talked of all the 
important tasks that water has to 
perform: quench our thirst, provide 
food for the plants (in fact, for every- 
thing that grows in the ground), 
provide general necessary moisture, 
aid in transportation, and in our 
everyday living. After this general 
discussion, we considered our own 
water supply, and our discussions led 
us on the following tangents: 


1. Water in the drinking fountain. 
From where does it come? 
2. -Reservoir 
a. Pumps 
b. Purification of water 
3. Mokelumne River 
a. Snow in Sierra Mountains 
b. How forests are necessary to 
store water 
c. Dam. Life and activities of the 
man or men who made it 
possible 
4. Other water conservation projects 
a. Governor’s statements and 
plans. Water so important 
that we may have to have an 
extra session of the legislature 
about it 
b. Boulder Dam 
(1) National interest in water 
control 


Manzanita School, Oakland, California 


(2) Fine collection of pictures 
of this project 
c. Expenditure by public utilities 
of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars this year to save water 
in order to generate enough 
electricity for us 


Note: The Oakland, California, Pub- 
lic Schools, after a period of using the 
excursion as a part of the regular 
school work, have formulated the school 
journey in correlation with the whole 
course of study. 

Mrs. Prather’s account of twenty- 


five class excursions that she planned 
for her third and fourth grade groups 
in one semester, uniting all with asso- 
ciated learnings, is suggestive and 
valuable. It 1s used here by permis- 
sion of the Oakland Curriculum 
Department. 


5. Use of weather maps 
a. Simple interpretations made 
b. Weather elsewhere became of 
interest 
Conditions in middle-western 
states; clippings from papers 
brought in; letters received 


from friends and relatives in 
stricken areas; Red Cross 
appeals heard over the radio. 
We traced the situation as fol- 
lows: 

No rain 

No crops 

No money 

Over-production 

No work 

Poverty, illness 


And so our study of the weather 
took us from the little drinking foun- 
tain just outside our door to the 
reservoir, which we visited twice, to 
the government of our state, through 
the Sierra Mountains, across the 
nation (with many stop-overs and 
side trips), as far as the center of our 
government, Washington, D. C. 


Then, in like manner, the study 
of water took us into the field of 
transportation. Study of early trans- 
portation and of California’s early 
history took us to Spain. Columbus 
took us to Portugal. Lindbergh took 
us to France. Also, many of the chil- 
dren in the class are Portuguese. 
Hence we made these three countries 


FIFTEEN-MINUTE EXCURSIONS TO STUDY TREES OR BIRD LIFE ARE 


POPULAR 
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places of special interest. 
And now we are discussing 
the overthrow of the King 
of Spain, the trouble in 
Portugal, and elections in 
France. We went from the 
ships which were first on our 
bay to the bay air-ferry, to 
airplanes, to Lindbergh’s 
trip to France, to an in- 
terest in a French election! 

Following is an account 
of our excursions; I have 
kept no account of the 
dates. On warm days we 
went to the woods or creek. 
On cool days we took our 
longer walks. On windy 
days we went to a near-by 
hilltop ‘“‘to see what we 
could see.”’ 


From the Hilltop 
Excursion No. 1 
Our City as Docas SAw IT 


a. One of the children had 
picked up part of an In- 
dian flint arrowhead in 
the hills just below the 
Skyline extension. She pointed out 
the place approximately from the 
school yard, so we decided that 
Docas had lived near here, and we 
went to ‘‘our”’ hilltop to talk. 

b. We talked of the deer which had 
probably been in these hills and of 
how, now, they are only found in 
the zoo. 

c. We talked of the redwood trees 
that are there. Almost all of the 
class had seen them in Sequoia 
Park, and later we all found one 
by our creek. We talked of how 
they cut them down and dragged 
them to the bay and floated them 
across to build Mission Dolores. 
This went further, in that the 
parents of an artistic child in the 
class took him over to see the 
mission. He has made a large 
painting of the mission. 

d. We tried to visualize San Francisco 
Bay with no boats on it, no build- 
ings on the shores. Then we tried 
to see the early ships come into that 
bay, and think of what those early 
explorers said and how they felt, 
as we looked clear over the bay 
and down the peninsula one windy 
day. Also, we could see where 
Docas went from Santa Clara to 
San Francisco to get the paintings 
for the new mission. Then, on 
other days, when the fog hid the 
bay, we went up to the hilltop 
to talk about: 


rt” 


Excursion No. 2 
THE Crty HALL 
a. City government; simple outline 
b. Departments 
(1) Justice 
(a) Traffic court 
(b) Police court 
(c) Jail 
(2) Street department 
(a) Make streets 
(b) Keep streets clean 
(c) See that streets 
properly 
(3) Building department 
Health department 
Department where city taxes 
are paid 
Much discussion followed on the 
subject of taxes. 


drain 


(5) 


Excursion No. 3 
SCHOOLS WE COULD SEE 
a. This was our next “hilltop discus- 
sion,” because schools are built 
and supported by means of taxes. 
b. Roosevelt High School. 
We talked of why we have higher 
education, its importance, and how 


important our own school work is, 
too. 


Excursion No. 4 
THE Hosprrau 
(From Another Hilltop) 
a. This trip was a development of 
2 and 3, as the hospital is supported 
also by tax money. 


THE STUDY OF WATER BEGAN AT OUR SCHOOL DRINKING FOUNTAIN AND 
CARRIED US AS FAR AS THE SUBJECT OF TRANSPORTATION 


b. Many of the children had been to 
the hospital for treatment and 
could tell quite a bit about it. 


Excursion No. 5 
DOWNTOWN DISTRICT AND THE CITY 
IN GENERAL 
a. Pointed out the various larger 
buildings and talked about them. 

b. Discussed what a “‘skyline”’ is 
We studied the skyline and then 
made one of black paper for the 
cover of our city scrapbook. 

c. We looked about us, and discussed 
our city’s possibilities for expansion. 
(1) Deeper harbor; bringing of 
ocean-going vessels to Oakland; 
trade; factories; more workers: 
more homes. 


Excursion No. 6 


COMPARSION OF OAKLAND WITH 
SAN FRANCISCO 

When we made the trip as described 
above in Excursion No. 5, a curtain 
of fog hung between us and San 
Francisco. The next day our good 
friend, ‘“‘Weather,”’ came to help us 
‘by sending a strong wind. It was 
just as though the curtain had risen, 
and there was the bay and San Fran- 
cisco. We made comparisons. This 
comparison is applicable to any local- 
ity where a near-by community can 
be seen. 


a. Business district larger 
Taller buildings 
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b. Steeper streets 
c. Not so much room to expand 
d. Children who had been to San 

Francisco told the others that: 

(1) The houses are often built 
right out to the sidewalk and 
very close together 

(2) There are more street cars in a 
larger city 

(3) Stores are very much larger 


Excursion No. 7 


TRANSPORTATION 


The next windy day we went to the 
hilltop to make a study of all the 
means of transportation that we could 
see. 

a. Ferry boats 

b. Air ferry. This was particularly 
interesting, because many of the 
children had never heard of the 
air ferries and, in addition to our 
explanations, they actually watched 
the air ferry go from Oakland 
to San Francisco and back. 
Airplanes. We could see the air- 
port and the planes. 

Freight boats 

An ocean liner was seen leaving 
Electric trains 


From a Busy Street Corner 
Excursion No. 8 


STREET DEPARTMENT 
To see how the Street Department 
functions. There is a high lot at 
this corner with no buildings on it. 
The rains of the winter are continually 
washing dirt down and depositing it 
on the sidewalks, until they are covered 
with quite a few inches of soil. After 
the heavy rains are over, the city 
sends out men to clean off all this. 
This made an interesting lesson on 

the duties of this department. 


Excursion No. 9 
THe UNITED STATES Post OFFICE 


We made it a point to be at this 
corner at 1:40 p.m. one afternoon to 
see the mailman collect the mail. 

This trip was preceded by many 
discussions as to how the Post Office is 
conducted. One boy’s father is a 
clerk at a distributing station and he 
told the boy the complete story of how 
the mail is handled there. 


Excursion No. to 


TRAFFIC 
a. We watched the traffic reserves on 
duty. 
b. Discussion of arterial stop signs. 
c. Discussion of controlling traffic by 
means of electric signs. 


Other Trips about the 
Neighborhood 


Excursion No. 11 
RESERVOIR 
(This has already been outlined) 


Excursion No. 12 


FINER HOMES 


Excursion No. 13 


POLLS ON ELECTION Day 

a. Preceded by a talk and discussion 
in the classroom. 

b. We stood across the street and 
observed what took place when 
people voted. 

c. We had pictures from the paper 
on our bulletin board of new officers 
taking oath of office. 

d. We used election returns in arith- 
metic by figuring out how many 
more votes those elected received 
than their opponents. 


Excursion No. 14 


NEw BUILDINGS 
Home for Aged. 


a. Many trips made to watch the 
process of building. 

b. Many discussions as to why this 
home was built as it was. As it 
was for very aged and infirm, there- 
fore it had to be: 

(1) Absolutely fireproof 
(a) Concrete building 
(b) Shingles for roof and 
decoration made of mate- 
rial same as tiles for roofs 
(c) Cupola and weather-vane 
of metal 
(d) Only two stories 
(e) Easy steps and inclines 
Easy to get out of 
(2) Plenty of windows 
(a) Sunshine 
(b) View 


Excursion No. 15 


INDUSTRIES WE COULD SEE 
a. Alaskan salmon fleet 


b. Discussion of probable cargoes of 


ocean-going vessels we saw on San 
Francisco Bay 
ce. Cotton mill 


Nature Study 
Excursion No. 16 


FIFTEEN-MINUTE WALKS TO FIND 
RESULTS OF WINTER AND SPRING 
RAINS 

a. Grass growing 

b. Vines and shrubs putting forth new 
foliage 

c. Swelling buds on trees 


Excursion No. 17 


LATER SHORT WALKS TO FIND SIGNS 
OF SPRING 
a. Flowers just coming through the 
ground. 
b. More birds, many looking for nest 
material. 
c. Buds swelling. 


Excursion No. 18 
WILD FLOWERS 

a. A large lot near the school was 
explored one morning, and twelve 
wild flowers were found and identi- 
fied. We grew very attached to 
this particular lot during our walks 
past it and through it. 

b. We also studied the flowers along 
the banks of the creek. 

c. We learned to love flowers and to 
let them live. The children tried 
to discourage other children from 
picking the wild flowers. 


Excursion No. 19 
TREES 
a. Fruitvale Creek 
b. Studied a few only 
(1) Blue eucalyptus 
(2) Redwood 
(3) Cypress 
(4) Willow 


Excursion No. 20 
BIRDS AND NESTS 
a. Fruitvale Creek 
(1) Humming-bird 
(2) Chickadee 
(3) Robin 
b. Oakland Auditorium 
Swallows 


Excursion No. 21 
LAMBS AND BasBy GOATS 


We discovered a man who had 
thirty lambs and baby goats in a lot 
for about a week, and he invited us to 
come and see them. 


Excursion No. 22 
PETS 
a. During ‘Kindness to Animals 
Week”’ we took a long walk about 
the neighborhood to see the chil- 
dren’s pets and to be told how they 
were taken care of. We saw: 
(1). Canaries 
(2) Pigeons 
(3) Chickens and baby chicks 
(4) Ducks 
(5) Rabbits and baby bunnies 
(6) Goldfish 
(7) Cats 
(8) Dogs 
(9) Parrots 
Turtles 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Musie in the Kindergarten 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Tiere are certain objectives in 
music education possible of attaining 
in the kindergarten more successfully 
than at any other time during the 
child’s whole school life. The kinder- 
garten may widen and enrich the 
child’s musical experience and create 
interest in good music. It may furnish 
a worthy interest for the use of leisure 
time, and an opportunity to share a 
pleasing experience with others. It 
may also provide other mediums of 
self-expression, and help develop the 
emotional life by creating, directing, 
and interpreting moods. 

A plan for the kindergarten year in 
music may be outlined as follows: 


I. Rhythmic Response through 
Bodily Movement 


CHILD TENDENCIES 
Physical 


Likes muscular activity 

Makes rhythmic movements of body; 
walks, runs, gallops, skips, sways, 
rocks, tramps with feet, claps hands, 
jumps up and down 

Makes spontaneous rhythmic responses 
to sounds or music; claps, pounds, 
taps with feet, sways, or rocks 

Repeats activities over and over 

Is interested in such activities as 
running, jumping, marching, swing- 
ing, sliding 


Mental and Emotional 


Likes activity 

Enjoys rhythmic sound 

Shows interest in music that suggests 
a familiar rhythmic experience: 
train, swing, boat 

Expresses musical ideas in terms of 
activity 

Social 

Enjoys taking part in activities with 

others 


CHILD EXPERIENCES 
Physical 


Making rhythmic bodily response to 
music for the pleasure of the activity 
(spontaneous)— 


Running Marching 
Skipping Sliding 
Jumping Swaying 
Clapping hands Hopping 


Making rhythmic sound in response to 
music— 
Clapping hands 
Tramping with feet 
Beating with stick 
Interpreting freely music of different 
types— 
Music with different rhythms and 
tempos 
Descriptive music 


Mental and Emotional 


Music with definite dance form: 
simple folk dances 

Taking part in rhythmic dramatic 

play: trains, reindeer, elephant, 
toys of various kinds 


From forty years’ experience of 
integration of the kindergarten with 
the public schools, Kansas City has 
formulated a course of study of great 
value. 

The Director of Curriculum, Rose 
Wickey, and the Director of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, Alice M. 
Cusack, with the kindergarten teachers 
of the city, studied over a long period 
the interests and experiences of young 
children. 

This outline of music teaching, 
taken from the Kansas City course of 
study for kindergartens, is of timely 
interest. Our new leisure has created 
a need for persons trained in and 
appreciative of the arts. At no period 
are the senses so naturally attuned to 
music as in early childhood. 


Enjoying rhythm in poetry: Mother 
Goose rhymes and jingles of similar 
type 

Interpreting freely the dynamics of 
music: soft and loud passages 


EpDUCATIVE OUTCOMES TO BE DERIVED 
FROM RHYTHMIC RESPONSE THROUGH 
BopiLy MOVEMENT 


Increasing pleasure in vigorous free 
activity 

Greater relaxation, freedom, and ease 
of movement 

Greater ability to express musical 
ideas in terms of activity of the 
whole body 

Growing ability to listen attentively 
to music. 

Increasing joy in creative rhythmic 
response 


Growing appreciation of the rhythm 
of poetry through rhythmic musical 
experiences 

Growing ability to make social adjust- 
ments to group situations; as, tak- 


ing turns, offering suggestions for 
improvement 


Suggestions to Teachers 


Provide rhythmic experiences that 
are interesting, joyous, and satisfying 
to the child. See that they provide 
much opportunity for vigorous and 
varied types of responses involving the 
whole body. 

Start rhythmic activity with the run 
rather than with the walk, since running 
is the natural rhythm of childhood. 

See that the music used is adapted 
to the child’s physical development; 
his power of endurance, length of 
stride, muscular control, fatigue point. 

Provide many marches, runs, and 
skips, in order that the rhythm, rather 
than the tune, indicates to the child 
the proper activity. 

Select music that is simple, well- 
accented, and that has a general rhyth- 
mic swing easily discerned by the child. 
Choose more complex music as he 
gains in skill and poise, in order that 
he may accomplish all that he possibly 
can with the rhythmic endowment he 
possesses. 

Play music accurately and simply 
so that the child gets its full beauty. 

Have as much open floor space as 
possible, even though furniture must 
be rearranged daily, in order that 
children may have the best possible 
opportunity for rhythmic play. 

Provide short periods at first with 
opportunity for as much activity as 
possible for each child. 

Care for individual differences by 
grouping children according to abilities 
and interests. 


Raise the standard of the child’s 
response: 


By a joyous attitude 
By indirect suggestion 
Choose a child to repeat a good 
response, letting group know 
why child has been chosen. 
Ask children from other grades 
to give a performance. 


Avoid showing child how to proceed; 
let the music give him his directions. 
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Provide more opportunities and 
more floor space for children who 
seem to lack rhythmic feeling. 

See that the child has a variety of 
experiences before attempting to 
develop skill. Remember that empha- 
sizing a certain response may repress 
both joy and originality. 


Il. Singing 


CHILD TENDENCIES 
Physical 

Shows interest in sounds, musical or 

otherwise 
Imitates sounds— 

Voices and calls at home 

Street calls 

Bells and whistles 

Snatches of songs 

Makes spontaneous musical sounds 

when at play 

Chants or croons (not real tunes) 
Pretends to sing 
Imitates adult singing activities 


Mental and Emotional 

Likes to hear mother sing 

Responds to differences in tones of 
human voice and to moods in music 

Enjoys hearing others sing 

Tries to sing 

Seeks to express thoughts and feelings 
by singing 

Tries to imitate singing of adults 


Social 


Sings as he works 

Likes to hear others sing 

Likes to join with others in singing; 
home, church, school 


CHILD EXPERIENCES 
Physical 
Listening to songs— 
Sung by teacher 
Sung by group of children 
Played on an instrument 
Humming at play 
Singing spontaneously in play 
Creating songs 
Matching tones (individual) 
Tone plays and calls— 
Birds 
Winds 
Whistles 
Bells: church, train, 
Street calls: huckster, paper boy, 
conductor 
Clock: large, small, cuckoo 
Telephone: hello, good-bye 
Names of children (teacher calls, 
child answers) 
Climbing a ladder: up, up, up 
Climbing down a ladder: down, 
down, down 
Learning a song 


Mental and Emotional 


Singing individually or in group songs 
of various types (taught by teacher 
or introduced by children) 

Songs of greeting 

Songs about animals and birds 

Songs about people and their activi- 
ties 

Festival songs 

Songs of out of doors 

Lullabies 

Mother Goose songs 

Nonsense songs 

Choosing a song to sing for— 
The singing period 
A party 
An entertainment 
A visitor 
Another room 
A room program 

Making and using victrola (child 
steps inside and sings to others) 

Making and using a radio (one child 
broadcasts, others listen) 


EDUCATIVE OUTCOMES TO BE DERIVED 
FROM SINGING 


Increasing pleasure in singing and in 
listening to songs 

Growing appreciation and taste for 
good music 

Growing pleasure in creating songs and 
in expressing emotion through music 

Growing ability to interpret the spirit 
or mood of songs as shown by the 
manner of singing them 

Greater pleasure in sharing a pleasing 
experience with others 

Marked growth in ability to sing with 
light head tones and clear enuncia- 
tion 

Increasing ability to discriminate dif- 
ferences in pitch when singing alone 
and when matching tones 

Increasing vocabulary through hear- 
ing and singing well-written songs 

Growing habit of sitting quietly in a 
hygienic position while singing 


Suggestions to Teachers 


Remember that children need music 
as a natural means of expressing 
emotion. Let the music time be a 
period of joyous and satisfying experi- 
ences. 

Select songs that are childlike; 
that express child experiences and 
feelings simply, briefly, and poetically. 

Find out individual differences in 
abilities, interests, and tastes. Know 
each child and build on what he has. 

Arrange children in small groups, 
according to singing ability, in order 
to provide greater opportunities for 
individual singing and to know better 
individual interests and achievements. 


Present songs by singing to the 
children without piano accompani- 
ment in order that the melody may 
receive primary emphasis. After the 
song is learned, the accompaniment 
will give added pleasure without being 
a distraction. 

Seek first for beauty of tone. Avoid 
boisterous songs with too rapid 
rhythms, as they are not conducive 
to pure tonal vocalization. 

Enrich the child’s musical education 
by providing opportunities for him to 
hear and become appreciative of 
music other than that provided by 
his own singing. 

Remember that it is in the nature 
of the child to create, and nothing 
brings him so much joy. Even if his 
efforts are not good enough to be used 
by the group, they should be encour- 
aged because they give a feeling of 
confidence and satisfaction that is 
invaluable. 

Teach a song when the experience 
of which the song is an expression 
occurs and the mood is at its height; 
e.g., a song about a doll should be 
expressive of feelings and experiences 
connected with the playhouse. 


III. Sound Experimentation and 
the Use of Musical Instruments 


CHILD TENDENCIES 


Physical 
Beats or pounds— 
Pans 
Spoons 
Sticks 
Boxes 


Handles instruments 
Plays instruments: piano, drum, horn 


Mental and Emotional 


Is interested in different sounds pro- 
duced by own voice 

Experiments with objects that produce 
different sounds: box for drum, 
rolled paper for horn 

Is curious about the sounds produced 
by various instruments 

Enjoys hearing the sound of the 
human voice or of instruments 

Likes physical response to music 


Social 
Enjoys using instruments with others 
Likes to march to music with others 
Likes to listen with others to instru- 
ments 


CHILD EXPERIENCES 
Physical 
Experimenting with sounds 
Making unusual sounds with voice 


Calling through hollow tube 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Our Spring Pageant Was Different 


Eaxwy in the spring the children 
of Oakland witnessed what was to them 
an unusual sight, a snow storm. They 
watched the snow flutter from the sky, 
actually handled it, played in it. 
Upon returning to their classrooms 
they asked to write stories and poems 
about their new experience, which 
they were allowed to do. The low- 
third grade joyously responded with a 
poem which they named ‘‘Spring.”’ 
The poem is quoted here because it 
became the nucleus for an entire 
spring pageant, culminating a semes- 
ter’s work. 


‘*The snow flutters down 
On leaves that are brown, 
Little drifting flakes 
Make beautiful white lakes. 


Out comes the sun to play. 
Little white flakes dance away. 
Then up come the flowers 
Kissed by April showers. 


The birds come fluttering in 
Just like the wind. 

"Tis spring they say, 

Let’s play and dance all day.” 


Much enthusiasm was aroused by 
our poem. Other classes read and 
enjoyed it. At the suggestion of a 
child we wove our poem into a story, 
offering valuable and interesting lan- 
guage material, and motivating drill 
work in sentence structure and punc- 
tuation. Every child was anxious to 
contribute suggestions to the theme. 

When the story was completed, the 
children were so pleased that they sug- 
gested dramatizing it. This was the 
beginning of the Spring Pageant in 
play form. We immediately worked 
through the story, finding parts that 
were suitable for dramatization. 

Finally a complete story was evolved 
by the children as follows: 

“Our story opens with Autumn 
bidding the fall flowers, Goldenrod and 
Indian-Paint-Brush, have their last 
dance before Winter comes. The Fall 
Wind brings the Leaves to dance with 
the flowers and then settle in a vale 
for winter. The Squirrels creep out 
from the trees, gather their nuts and 
scamper off to their winter homes. 
The Brownies, seeing the woods clear, 
creep out to play. Old Jack Frost 


By LEONA K. ROSE 


and his helpers make their appearance 
to freeze the little flowers, and 
announce Winter. The flowers are 
cold and are wondering how they will 
keep warm, when the Snow with the 
Snowflakes dance in to spread a white 
winter blanket over them. The Rain- 
drops come to sprinkle the little sleep- 
ing flowers, followed by the Sunbeams 
who chase away the Snowflakes and 
help the flowers awake again. 

First signs of Spring are told by the 
Bluebirds who sing to the flowers to 
awaken them. Spring is here and it is 


Note: This culmination of a term's 

| work expressed in a pageant was given 

| by the primary-grade children of | 
Maxwell Park School, Oakland, Cali- | 
fornia. Three hundred and twenty | 
children, from the kindergarten through | 
the low-fourth grade, participated in a | 
child-created and child-planned pro- | 
gram. The pageant had a rich and | 
varied educational value, integrating 
reading, nature study, art, writing, 
arithmetic, spelling and literature, and 
arousing interest in co-operative 
activity. 


time for wild flowers. Poppies and 
Bluebells dance and sway with Spring 
Wind. The fragrance of these flowers 
calls all the Butterflies and Bees. 
Among the flowers we see Easter 
Bunnies followed by the Easter Lily 
who has come to welcome Spring as 
she sits on her throne, with all the 
flowers, animals, birds and trees.”’ 

It was decided to keep our “play 
idea”’ a secret, but the news that we 
had a secret soon spread among all 


the children. We had not gone far in 
working out a dramatization for our 
story when we fourd there were far 
too many characters for our group to 
portray. This was easily solved by 
telling our secret and asking the other 
boys and girls to help us play the 
story. And so the plan grew. Like 
real players, from time to time, we 
tried out parts of our story. This 
activity furnished endless material 
for reading, language, and in fact our 
entire day’s program. 


Wir the idea of flowers and 
spring came a suggestion for an out- 
side garden. We obtained permission 
to use a vacant lot adjoining the school- 
yard which furnished a good place 
for our flower and vegetable garden. 
We divided into pairs, again giving 
the children an opportunity to work 
together in group situations. Our 
first problem, which brought forth a 
practical application of our low-third 
grade arithmetic, was that of measuring 
and staking our gardens. Then it 
was necessary to list the tools needed; 
take care of these tools; analyze and 
prepare the soil; study weather condi- 
tions; select the seeds needed; choose 
the kind of seed for the soil; study the 


‘seasons; study how to plant seeds and 


to care for them; and learn how to care 
for young plants. These were only some 
of the problems which followed. 

This project included a trip through 
our neighborhood gardens, which de- 
veloped an appreciation for flowers and 
a desire to beautify our own yards. It 
also included a trip to a seed store to 
study seeds and obtain seeds for plant- 
ing. This trip involved the handling 
of money and the contacting of people, 
thus making a practical application 
of arithmetic and language. It also 
afforded a chance for citizenship train- 
ing through the necessity of proper 
conduct while on sucha tour. For the 


_ actual digging and planting, we used 


our physical education time. In May 
we used our vegetables for a class picnic 
and each child enjoyed radishes and 
lettuce from his own garden. 

Our language period evolved into a 
weekly newspaper hour. ‘““The 
Garden News,” named by the children, 
included news of the outdoor garden, 
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news of our story and play, and crea- 
tive poems and stories which were 
included in the play. It was con- 
ducted like a real newspaper, with a 
class-selected editor and staff. The 
newspaper was actually typed and 
stenciled by our principal’s clerk. 
It was delivered weekly through a 
play postoffice in the low-second grade. 
We actually experienced mailing by 
exchanging our newspaper with other 
schools in Oakland. This activity 
stimulated the responsibility and initia- 
tive of many of the boys and girls. 

Our story was finished and it was 
time for the secret to be out! Much 
activity followed, which included an 
‘Extra’ copy of our newspaper. Each 
group heard the story, told by the 
children who had written it, and chose 
the parts which they wished to play. 
Each room correlated a portion of its 
term’s work with this spring story, 
centering upon its particular part of 
the theme. In their own way, the group 
created an atmosphere of spring, nature 
and the lovely outdoors. Through this, 
they integrated their nature study, 
reading, language and art to appeal to 
the individual needs of the children. 


Baca class in a happy spring 
spirit, with the whole story well in 
mind, set about to develop its part of 
the story in rhythmic form. Having 
chosen their characters and created 
a proper background, under the guid- 
ance of the teacher, the children 
listened to phonograph records or 
piano music and chose suitable selec- 
tions for interpretive dances. Then 
followed the working out of the dance 
pattern by (1) listening to music, (2) 
clapping to music, (3) running in place, 
and (4) moving in a rhythmic design. 


The music was as follows: 


Character Music 
(Record No. 20416 B)* 

Indian Paint Brush,........ Rataplan 
(Record No. 22169 A) 
ba Elfin Dance 
Piano music 
Squirrels, .. . Rhythms for Children (I) 
(Record No. 20162 A) 


Peasants’ Dance 
Piano music 
ae Rhythms for Children (I) 
(Record No. 20162 A) 
Swiss May Dance 


(Record No. 22171) 
Brownies,............With Castanets 
(Record No. 22169 B) 


*Numbers in parentheses are for Victor Records. 


Character 


Music 

(Record No. 20416 A) 

Poppies,....... Rhythms for Children 


(Record No. 20162 A) 
Bunnies,... Rhythms for Children (II) 
(Record No. 20162 A) 
Bluebells, Rhythms for Children (I-III) 
(Record No. 20079 A) 


Everyone enjoyed playing squirrel 
or bunny, fairy or flower, snowflake 
or rain, wind or leaves. The dances 
developed naturally and the process 
of molding each into a whole was very 
simple. 


Nexr came the eager question: 
How shall we dress? Are we going to 
make our own costumes? Yes, each 
child was to plan and make his own 
costume which he actually did with 
the direction ‘of the teacher, except in 
the kindergarten where the help of the 
mothers was solicited. Discussion and 
observation followed. Pictures were 
brought in and the children sketched 
the various characters. With the 
real flower or animal well in mind, 
we drew patterns for our costumes 
which were to be made of crepe paper. 
The costumes were simple, only sugges- 
tions in most cases: Brown ears, and 
brown fluffy tail of finely cut crepe 
paper tied to strong wire to represent 
the squirrel. Blue wings, red breast, 
blue cap with yellow cardboard beaks 
for birds, with crepe paper cut in 
points and pasted to cardboard to 
represent feathers. A blue cap cut in 
petal-shape with green petal shoulder 
cape for bluebells; the same in orange 
crepe paper for poppies. 

The goldenrod children wore a 
yellow band around the head and 
carried a sprig of goldenrod made 
of fringed yellow paper bound to a 
wire wound in green. The snowflakes 
looked realistic in white pointed caps 
and paper ruffles around the neck, 
wrists and ankles. Rain was repre- 
sented with gray and blue streamer 
headdresses and balloons tied to the 
wrists for raindrops. Wings and wire 
antennz formed the butterfly costume. 
The costumes were bright, charac- 
teristic and colorful, portraying the 
gaiety of spring. 


W: wanted our program to have 
socializing interest and value, to teach 
each child to work in a group situation. 
This group activity must be purposeful 
and be directed toward a definite end 
or goal. Certain standards must be 
set up along the way, pointing toward 


the goal, which in this case was the 
final production of a program for an 
audience. However, the plans and 
subject material of this spring story 
developed very naturally through class- 
room work with no stress on a final 
production until two weeks before its 
presentation. The children received 
the greatest amount of enjoyment, 
educational growth, and appreciation 
of nature through their daily self- 
expression in art, language stories, and 
outdoor observations. 

Two weeks before the date set for our 
final performance the entire story, 
involving eight classes of children, 
was woven intoa whole. The children 
were brought together and the com- 
plete story was retold to them. Each 
was eager to play his part for the 
others. The episodes fitted together 
naturally into a pageant which was 
given on the floor of our large audi- 
torium in a simple child-like manner. 
The children lived their characters with 
spontaneity and vividness. 

Our community had been accus- 
tomed to the more formal, spectacular 
type of program of the drilled operetta 
type. Ourspring pageant was different. 
It was surprisingly spectacular but not 
drilled. A minimum amount of time 
was spent in practice, less than two 
weeks for over three hundred children. 

We felt that it was necessary to 
develop an appreciation and under- 
standing on the part of the parents for 
this new type of entertainment. 
This led the way to a worthwhile 
community and school contact. Open 
house was held in each classroom. 
Parents were invited to see the class- 
room work in relation to our spring 
pageant. The children, through the 
parents’ interest, felt added responsi- 
bility. Because of frequent classroom 
visits the parents appreciated the 
educational value of handcraft and 
play. A fine spirit was developed 
among teachers and parents as well as 
parents and school in general. 

This co-operative activity also 
afforded ample opportunity for 
teachers to develop an appreciation 
of each other’s work and problems 
from day to day. Ideas were evalu- 
ated and exchanged through group 
meetings which brought the teachers 
closer together in an understanding 
of common problems. Many helpful 
suggestions were offered by the various 
school supervisors during the develop- 
ment of this activity. 

We were all very proud of the results 
of our pageant and were delighted 
when we were asked to repeat it for all 
the elementary teachers of the city. 
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Art in Childhood 


France Inspires March Art Lessons 


Avrer a brief study of England, 
Ireland and Scotland, we now travel 
to the Continent, to France, for lesson 
suggestions in painting, paper cutting 
and drawing. The illustrated map 
will give some idea of how much this 
country holds of interest to an artist, 
for costume drawing, painting quaint 
scenes, sports and festivals. 

Everywhere in France the country 
life is more picturesque than in the 
cities. Seventy-five per cent of the 
people live in villages and work in the 
fields about their small communities. 
In the rural sections they wear wooden 
shoes and each province offers its dis- 
tinctive type of costume. Houses 
have thatched roofs. Roads are tree- 
lined, and fields are very fertile. 

Study pictures by Corot, Millet 
and other French artists for suggestions 
of rural France: 


Corot 
“Pasture in Normandy”’...... Troyon 
“Return to the Farm’”’........Troyon 
“Return to the Fold”......... Mauve 
‘“The Haymakers’’........L’Hermitte 
‘The Road to Market”... ....Troyon 
‘The Siene at Chatou’’........ Renoir 
“A Primary School in Brittany’’... 


“Dinan, Brittany”’......... Richmond 
‘Avenue of Trees’”’......... Hobbema 
“The Harp of the Winds’’..... 
Shepherdess”........... Lerolle 


Make a pencil sketch from one of 
these pictures, or interpret it in colored 
cut-paper. 


north and west coast of 
France is rugged, rainy and misty. 
Here we find large seaports and many 
fishing villages. The haul is mostly 
sardines, lobsters and oysters. Along 
the west coast we find the picturesque 
old mills, and a little north of the 
Loire River to Carnac, a prehistoric 
settlement marked by menhirs and 
dolmens, much as we found at Stone- 
henge, England. 
Along the southwestern coast, and 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


along the Pyrennes Mountains divid- 
ing France from Spain, we find farmers 
gathering resin from the pines, and 
shepherds walking on high stilts, some 
of them knitting while they work. 
They walk on these stilts because the 
ground is damp and wet. The coast 
here is a veritable fairyland, cut 
with many picturesque fjords, and 
beautified with semi-tropical vegeta- 
tion. The mountains are snow-capped, 
extravagant in natural charm, being 
cut with lofty, inspiring: chasms, tlear 
waterfalls and wonderful green woods. 
Biarritz, on the southwestern coast, 
was once the fashionable summer place 
of Empress Eugénie. 

The southern coast of France has 
become the playground of the world. 
It is a paradise of sunshine and flowers. 
Here grow oranges, pomegranates, 
cork trees, aloes, olives, apricots, 
peaches and vegetables. And, as in 
many parts of France, this section 
produces wonderful grapes from which 
wine is made. A little north of Cannes 
are the vast flower fields from which 
the French make their celebrated 
perfumes. In this region, called the 
Riviera, fashion lingers during the 
winter and spring to enjoy the carnivals 
and sports, that sunshine, flowers 
and the blue Mediterranean make 
possible. 

Along this southern coast, in very 
early times, the Romans developed 
settlements, built fine roads, temples 
and amphitheaters, the remains of 
which are still to be seen in many 
places. Marseille, however, was orig- 
inally a Greek settlement. 


northward along the 
Italian and Swiss border we find great 
mountains again, the Alps. Mt. Blanc 
is the highest peak, 15,000 feet high. 
Lake Geneva offers thrilling winter 
sports. Farther north we come to the 
Rhine River and the section so rich 
in coal and iron mines. There are 
many factories making metal products 
located here, big steel mills and 
smelters. The rural sections are 
beautiful. Unlike the styles of other 
provinces, the women here wear huge 
black bows on their heads that resem- 


ble large butterflies, and their aprons 
are gay with colorful embroidery. 

Rheims is perhaps most noted for 
the making of champagne, and here 
millions of bottles are aging in deep 
cellars. Other great wine centers are 
Marseille, and Bordeaux noted for 
claret wine. With all the manu- 
facture of wine in France, the French 
drink very temperately. 

Lille is noted for the manufacture of 
cotton and woolen cloth, and also 
thread. Lyons is the silk manufac- 
turing center. Here acres of mulberry 
trees are grown to feed the silkworms, 
who supply the thread for weaving the 
silk. Amiens manufactures beautiful 
velvets and cashmeres. 

France grows a great deal of wheat 
and corn, and everywhere there is 
dairying, and the raising of domestic 
animals, and fowls. Paris, the capital 
of France, is the third largest city in 
Europe, and is very beautiful, being 
noted for art and fashion. It is 
located on the Seine River. A famous 
church is situated here on an island 
in the Seine, the Notre Dame. From 
outside sources study the architecture 
of this fine old church, the windows, 
and the gargoyles. 

There are many royal palaces along 
the Seine that have been converted 
into museums. The Louvre is per- 
haps the most famous museum, hous- 
ing many rare paintings, sculpture and 
books. Here hangs the painting of the 
‘““Mona Lisa.”” The famous ‘Winged 
Victory” and the ‘‘Venus of Melos’”’ 
are displayed here, as well as equisite 
works of the ‘Della Robbias.” The 
Eiffel Tower in Paris is one of the 
tallest towers in the world, a thousand 
feet high, perhaps not so attractive 
as famous. It is left from a past 
exposition. 

Everybody who visits Paris goes to 
see the tomb of Napoleon and the 
Arch of Triumph. No automobile 
or wagon may pass through this 
Arch. The French Unknown Soldier 
is buried underneath the Arch. 


Pp ARIS is lovely with its fine 
boulevards, galleries, theaters, shops 
(Continued on page 48) 
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SPRING CHICKS IN. THE _CLASSROOM 


BEND 


TESSIN 


FORWARD 


This hen and chicks may suggest a French farm scene. 
The designs may be used as a room frieze or for various 
cut-paper lessons. Cut the patterns from rather heavy 
white paper. Bend the base as indicated, and then 
mount the hen and a flock of chicks on a cardboard base 
that has first been covered with dark green paper. 


It is best to paste the green paper on the cardboard, 
and later also paste small pieces of green paper over the 
base of the hen and chicks to hide the base on the fin- 
ished work. Small gay colored paper flowers could be 
added on the green after the hen and chicks are pasted 
into place. 
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SILHOUETTE PAINTING AND CUTTING 
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A MASK FOR THE SPRING FESTIVAL 


TESSIN 


BACK OF MASK 


The carnivals of Southern France suggest humorous 
costumes and fantastic masks. Let us apply this 
idea to our art work. Nothing in class is more pleas- 
antly exciting than the preparation and production 
of a class play or festival. There are few things that 
call for more originality and creative ability. 


In this day of creative work in school life, children 
write their own plays, recite poems that they have 
written themselves, make their own costumes and 
even complete the plans with handmade and deco- 
rated programs. Why not plan a play or festival 
that incorporates all these activities? On this page 
we have a plan for making masks which, with impro- 
vised costumes would make all the characters most 
unusual. 


Draft your mask on light-weight drawing paper, 
about 12 x 12 inches in size. Draw one-half of the 
mask on folded paper. Trace all character marks 
over on the other side. 


Then color all parts in natural colors or fantastic 
effects. Be sure to use clean, pure color. When 
painting is dry, spread paste over the back of the 
design, and mount the same on heavy, strong, craft 
paper (wrapping paper). Then cut out along the 
edges, also a small hole for the eyes—1, and a line 
cut about the base and side of the nose—2. 


3—is a loop of double craft paper. Fasten this to 
the back of the mask with gummed paper or glue—4. 
A string may be tied through the loop later—5. Do 
this on both sides for tying mask to head. 


6—or elastic bands ‘may be attached through the 
loops. This must be done before loops are glued to 
mask. The elastic bands fit over the ears. 
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WOODWORK ... NECKTIE HOLDER 


Perhaps some of the fine silk of France finds 
itself made into neckties you are wearing. Here is 
an attractive holder to keep your ties in order. 


Cut back of necktie holder from packing-box 
wood, or lumber % inch thick. Two small end 
braces measure 1 inch high and % inch wide. 
Rod across front is 10 inches long, and % inch wide. 


Sandpaper all edges smooth. Paint in oil colors. 
When dry, finish with coat of white shellac. Or the 
painting may be done in enamel colors. Tube oil 
paints mixed with white household enamel will 
produce all tints desired. Enamel painting needs 
no other finish. 


Mix colors and clean brushes with gasoline or 
turpentine. 


Keep paint cloths in an open tin bucket to prevent 
fire. 


Hang tie holder up by two nails that pass through 
the holes indicated. 


Paint designs in gay colors. Plan to make leaves 
a varied selection of green, blue-green and yellow- 
green. Background may be very dark blue or 
black. For pattern (A), the bird may be two tones of 
yellow, one flower pink with orchid center, the other 
orchid with pink center, and yellow dots in the 
middle. 
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Work Sheets. Temporary and Permanent Homes 
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Something to Do 


Everyday Picture Study 


Tarr are many ways of using 
the miniature pictures found in AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD each month. In our 
Grades II-III, we used them as a cover 
decoration for our spelling booklets. 
The boys found a picture of a boy, and 
the girls, a girl. We also used them 
in the language period. Each child 
was given a picture and asked to 
“tell a story about it,’’ and after 
several were given, I read them the 
real story connected with the picture. 

We have planned another use which 
we trust will be satisfactory for a 
visitors’ day program, a miniature 
picture exhibit. 

Each child will carefully mount the 
collection of pictures he has retained, 
and arrange them attractively around 
the room. He will sign his own name 
to his particular exhibit, and will write 
or print on heavy cardboard the 
name of the picture and of the artist. 
It will be planned previously which 
picture each child will discuss in detail 
on the day of the exhibit, although the 
class will doubtless tell about the 
others as they escort their visitors 
about the classroom, serving as guides. 

An appreciation of truly good pic- 
tures will be greatly enhanced by these 
simple experiences. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE,. Walpole, Mass. 


Safer Cycling 


Bivcirs are as much a danger as 
they are a pleasure, and with this in mind 
the schools of West Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, have launched a unique safety 
campaign. The object of the campaign 
is safer and saner operation of bicycles 
by West Hartford school children. 

Pupils in all the schools in the 
system will be interested in the cam- 
paign and instead of the teacher or 
parents, the boys and girls themselves 
will define safe and reckless driving of 
the bicycles they have found so 
convenient in their daily school 
attendance. With few exceptions, 
the school officials, recognizing the 
great popularity of the bicycles in 
school transportation problems, have 
provided racks, some covered, for 
parking. 

The pupils will be asked to write 
compositions on the situation after 


making observations, and _ include 
suggestions for safer operation of 
bicycles. Such hazardous practices as 
carrying passengers on the handle- 
bars, riding without the use of the 
hands, removing both feet from the 
pedals on down grades and riding on 
the wrong side of the road, will receive 
attention. An accurate list of the 
dangers would also include giving a 
second boy or girl a ride either on the 
upper bar of the frame or seated on the 
carrier of the rear wheel. 


Note: This Department, contrib- | 
uted by our readers from their every- | 
day classroom experience, has proved | 
helpful and popular. 

We want your name in it, telling of 
original plans, how you solved a 
teaching problem, how you are express- 
ing new ideas in developing the regular 


subjects of the course of study. 
Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words, if seasonal, submitted 


three months in advance. Send your 
ideas, inclosing a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Editorial, Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, 120 East Sixteenth Street, 
New York City. 


The best and most practical of the 
suggestions on safe and sane cycling 
will be printed by the junior high 
schools and then distributed among the 
bicycle-riding pupils. 

Superintendent Lloyd Bugbee said, 
“The co-operation of parents in this 
problem is urgently requested, and 
any assistance they can offer their 
children would be desirable.’”’ The 
co-operation of the parents will be 
especially necessary after the list of 
suggestions is compiled and distrib- 
uted among the pupils to make cer- 
tain they follow their own recom- 
mendations. 

—JosErH Kostin, Hartford, Conn. 


Spring Sketch Books 


A visit which the 3 A grade made 
to a farm resulted in the making of 
sketch books during the art period. 

We decided that a 4” x 6” loose- 
leaf booklet would be most convenient 
for carrying and using for quick 
sketches. The covers were of card- 
board covered with paper and figured 


cloth. The cardboard for the back 
was in one piece, the front in two 
pieces, one 1”’ x 4’’, the other 434” 
x 4’’, leaving %4’’ between, which 
served as a hinge when the book was 
finished. When the construction was 
finished the books were filled with 
sheets of unprinted newspaper and 
tied with yarn. 

This problem stimulated sketching 
on the part of the children and proved 
useful as well as attractive. 

—Mary E. Harpinec, Cortland, N. Y. 


Toys from Inner Tubes 


Arreactive little stuffed animals 
have been made by my pupils from 
discarded inner tubes of automobiles. 
Any simple patterns of animals can 
be used, providing they are not too 
small to be easily handled, nor too 
detailed in outline to be traced. 

I wash, dry, and cut the tube into 
convenient squares, before giving it 
to the children. They place the 
patterns on the rubber and trace 
around them with a pencil. Then 
they cut out the animals with scissors. 
Two sides, one for each side of the 
animal, are cut out. One side is, of 
course, rougher than the other due 
to the construction of the tube. 

The two sides are sewed together 
with an over-stitch or a buttonhole 
stitch. The animal is stuffed with 
soft paper. A base for the animal, so 
that it stands erect, is made of heavy 
cardboard. Features and any other 
necessary lines are drawn on the ani- 
mal with pen and ink. If the animal 
is filled with sand or any weighty 
substance it will make a very attractive 
paper weight for a table or desk. 

Since these toys are easily made, 
and last a long time, the children enjoy 
making them very much. 

Garden City, Kan. 


An Inexpensive Art 
Project 


Ox: of the most successful pieces 
of work accomplished by my fourth- 
grade art class was a mounted vase of 
flowers. 

Pieces of gray or tan cardboard were 
donated by a department store. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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The Editor’s Page 


Kasrer unfailingly brings hope 
to our hearts. With the renewal of 
earth forces, comes renewed faith in 
the persistence of life values. The 
miraculous transcends the prosaic 
through the coming of the spring. 
And so we look at this season for new 
vitality in human affairs. 

While the past year in the schools 
has been a rigorous test of our courage, 
there are signs of spring in every class- 
room. ‘Those schools whose worn-out 
books could not be replaced are show- 
ing a brave array of child-made books, 
hand-written or lettered, and illus- 
trated with effective drawings in gay 
colors; or we see truly decorative 
charts made by the teacher for her 
beginners to take the place of the 
primers her board of education could 
not afford to buy. 

Nature study is going on as usual. 
In sand-box or tin-can garden, green 
shoots of grain or budding twigs 
express the Easter message and give a 
chance for drawing and painting. 
Where maps have worn out and the 
leaves of the geography dropped apart, 
a child-painted wall frieze or map illus- 
trates our new internationalism; 
folders and posters contributed by 
travel agencies vitalize the subject, and 
geographies are being made, a page a 
day, by teacher and pupils from news- 
paper accounts of exploration and ex- 
pansion from travel magazines, and 
from local stories of what their home 
town is doing to put itself on the map 
of this amazing new world in which we 
are trying to keep a foothold. 


Tix class in social science is also 
writing texts, as the children make 
their own records of current events, of 
machine wonders, of community co- 
operation, of town and farm work as 
they see and experience these through 
school excursions. They are building 
their futures out of the stuff of their 
neighborhood; clay from the river 
bank and blocks from the town car- 
penter, sheets of newsprint paper from 
the local printer, cast-off boxes and 
cardboard from the general store 
transform themselves in children’s 
hands into models of city and farm 
planning, projects in transportation 
and communication, and reproductions 
of our history that help to interpret 
the present through an understanding 
of the struggles of our past. 

Children are being helped this year 


to make their own happiness. Those 
books which they have are perhaps 
more deeply appreciated. The radio 
is opening their ears to the language of 
music until the symphony or opera 
becomes as familiar an art form to 
them as a beautiful story or song. 
Teachers are becoming skilled in 
simple art and craft teaching; an excel- 
lent development for the child could 
not always come so close to his art 
supervisor as he wished. Now art is 
a daily means of expression and he has 
an opportunity as never before to make 
it an integrated part of home and 
school life. 


Ox: might continue indefinitely 
picturing Easter in today’s school- 
room, where new life is springing from 
the winter of the spirit which 
descended upon childhood as never 
before this year. But the resiliency of 
children, and the dauntless courage and 
resourcefulness of the American teacher 
are triumphing. Already these power- 
ful forces are at work in bringing better 
times in education. Whatever insti- 
tution survives a struggle to the death 
such as our nation has experienced 
proves that it had vigorous roots. 
The schools may come out of their 
revolution in some new form which 
will be better than the old one. Of 
this we may be sure, our teachers have 
been unsurpassed in their fortitude, 
patience, and ability to make the best 
of things. Our children will reward 
the endeavors the teaching force of 
the nation has made in their behalf. 
They are being trained in clear think- 
ing, independence of action and crea- 
tive ability which they will need in 
our swiftly changing social order. 


A: the time of going to press, 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD has more 
readers than at this period last year. 
For this the editor celebrates Easter. 
Together, subscribers, editor and pub- 
lisher are working in the cause of 
better times in the schools: This 
reaction in increased subscriptions 
gives us reason to feel that we are all 
on the right road. 


W: shall have another helpful 
article on health by Dr. Richardson 
in the May issue. In his Black Moun- 
tain Clinic, North Carolina, Dr. Rich- 


ardson is accomplishing much in pedi- 
atrics. Through his books and co-op- 
eration with the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation, he has shown himself unusu- 
ally qualified to write our May article, 
“Rounding Up the Preschool Child.” 

“Activities in First-Grade Reading,”’ 
from the experience of the State of 
Washington Public Schools, will help 
those teachers whose classes are 
crowded with children who should be 
in kindergarten, and those who need, 
but cannot be given, individual help. 
The article describes many seat-work 
activities. Another article on unit 
teaching will be ‘‘Kindergarten Learn- 
ing through Activity’ by Loretta 
Morrissey. Her store unit describes 
familiar content material, but it 
involves definite planning on the 
children’s part, habit-training, and 
judgment, as well as happy things to 
make and do. 


There is a need just now, per- 
haps greater than ever before, for 
simple entertainment suggestions for 
younger children. To fill this need 
our May issue will contain “Peter 
Pan Visits a Country School,” a class- 
initiated play from Lewis S. Mills’ 
progressive rural-school supervision; 
“The Kindergarten Gives an Audi- 
torium Program,’’ by Dorothy Long 
of Gary, Indiana, whose children 
staged their transportation unit; and 
“Our Bird Program” by Ora Strange 
Kilborn, Department of Fine and 
Applied Art, East Orange, New Jersey. 
Each of these programs will offer a 
good time for any schoolroom. 

Miss Tessin’s art trips to other lands 
are proving their popularity and worth. 
In May she will take you to the pleas- 
ant Northern lands of Norway and 
Sweden, describing these countries 
through their folk art, and offering 
lessons in poster and map making, 
costume design, flower drawing, action 
figures illustrating sports, and land- 
scape illustration. 

In our May issue, Alice Hanthorn 
will offer a new plan for her pages of 
work-sheets, that of beginning read- 
ing. The May pages will feature 
seat work for Mothers’ Day and for 
May Day. “The Child Who Kept 
Mother’s Day” by the editor, ‘“The 
Surprised May Queen” by Frances 
Margaret Fox, and “The Box-Car 
Adventure” by Robert L. Hubbard, 
should offer good story-hour material. 
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Picture of the Month 


“CARNATION, LILY, LILY, ROSE” Painted by John Singer Sargent 


Tix painting of two little girls 
decorating Chinese lanterns in a field 
of lilies, roses and carnations, which 
we offer for April picture study, is one 
of the most successful of John Singer 
Sargent’s few paintings of children. 
The appeal of its subject, the well- 
defined pattern made by the spotting 
of lilies in the background, the graceful 
little figures and the colored lanterns 
combine to give it unusual meaning. 
The delicacy in the painting of the two 
children with their ruffled dresses and 
soft hair seems symbolic of the flowers 
among which they stand, framed as 
by a wreath of carnations, lilies and 
roses. The carnations are deep red, 
the lilies white and the roses pink. 
The variety in the foliage of these 
flowers makes the design more inter- 
esting. The lanterns glow like 
cornelians in the hands of the little 
painters. The picture tells its own 
story. 

It is said that while visiting at the 
house of a friend on the Thames, 
Sargent saw from the river a group of 
children in a field of flowers, playing 
under a tree from which Chinese 
lanterns were swinging. He was deeply 
stirred by the loveliness of the group 
and “Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose” 
carries his appreciation to all who 
love beauty and the enduring spirit 
of childhood. 

Sir Joseph Duveen, a well-known 
figure in the art circles of New York 
and London, has given a special wing 
to the Tate Gallery in London for the 
hanging of Sargent’s canvases. ‘‘Car- 
nation, Lily, Lily, Rose’’ is in this 
collection. 


America claims Sargent 
as one of her most illustrious sons, 
with the exception of his loyalty to 
the United States, he was hardly an 
American at all. His father, a Boston 
physician, came of Gloucester seafar- 
ing stock and his mother from a 
patrician family in Philadelphia. John 
Singer Sargent was born in 1856 in 
Florence, Italy; he lived and was 
educated abroad. He studied in the 
country of his birth, in Germany, in 


Spain and France. From his earliest 
days he was a promising artist and his 
first public recognition came when 
he was in his early twenties through a 
remarkable portrait which he painted 
of his master, Carolus-Duran. From 
the technics of the old painters, Frans 
Hals, Velasquez, Peter Paul Rubens, 
and from that of his own teacher, 
Carolus-Duran, Sargent learned much. 
He was receptive to the values in 
other men’s work, which he could 
translate into his distinctly individual 
style. He was a meticulous worker 
with a greater feeling for craftsman- 
ship than for composition or color. 
He never trifled with his integrity 
as an artist, and his popularity in 
London and New York increased in 
spite of certain incensed sitters to 
whom the truth of his painting was 
unwelcome. 

In 1884 he moved to London from 
Paris and took the studio formerly 
owned by his compatriot, James 
McNeill Whistler, who, like Sargent, 
preferred to live abroad. To this 
studio, in the fascinating section of 
London which lies along the Thames 
embankment and which has given 
birth to so much of British art and 
letters, came the celebrities of society, 
stage andindustry. Portraits of Ellen 
Terry as Lady Macbeth, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, John D. Rockefeller 
and President Wilson are among the 
many that his facile art achieved. 


| | See the later years of John 
Singer Sargent’s phenomenal success 
as a painter he was known as the “‘only 
living old master.”’ This contradictory 
title grew out of the highest honor 
the National Gallery in London ever 
paid an artist; that of hanging 
Sargent’s work while he still lived. 
When Sargent died in 1925 in his studio 
in Old Chelsea, London, he was at the 
height of his long popularity as a 
portrait painter. At the time of his 
death he was at work on a study of 
Princess Mary and her husband, 
Viscount Lascelles. A _ portrait of 
the Duke of York had just been com- 
pleted. As in the days when Sir 


Joshua Reynolds was fashion’s painter, 
so at this later period a portrait by 
Sargent was the symbol of social suc- 
cess. Bankers, academicians, princes, 
lords and ladies were among his 
subjects. 

So penetrating was his analysis 
of the personality behind form and 
face, that his subjects were often 
amazed by what they saw mirrored 
on his canvases. One lady, who came 
for her first sitting, is reported to have 
said, “I have heard you tear away 
the veils that hide the human heart.” 
Sargent’s candid reply was that if 
there were veils to hide the heart he 
painted them. An anecdote, illus- 
trative of his skill in translating flesh 
and blood to paint and canvas, is the 
story of a man who had for some time 
suffered from an undiagnosed illness. 
Sargent painted his portrait, which 
the man’s physician subsequently saw. 
And the story tells that the doctor 
was able to make a diagnosis from the 
portrait. It was rumored that the 
reason there is no portrait of King 
Edward the Seventh by Sargent was 
because the King looked first upon 
those revealing portraits of his states- 
men and courtiers which Sargent had 
painted and decided that it would be 
wiser for the King to remain a secret. 


Wane comparatively little of 
Sargent’s time was spent in this 
country his work has immensely 
enriched our art heritage. The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York 
City has eighteen representative 
Sargent canvases, including the strik- 
ing portrait of Madame X and one 
of William Chase who was his friend 
and a contemporary painter. Sargent 
undertook a large commission to 
paint the mural decorations of the 
Boston Public Library and for a period 
of years the conception, execution and 
placing of these panels was his great 
interest. A series representing the 
Prophets in this group is outstandingly 
beautiful and has become _ widely 
known through reproductions in black 
and white and in color. 

—Mary TAYLOR. 
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For the Children’s Hour 


Easter Eggs for Mrs. Goose 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Ox: spring night, as Mrs. Goose 
was sitting at suppertime in her little 
funny house, she heard a scratching at 
the door. When she opened it, there 
was a wee rabbit in a red hat, and he 
had a letter in his paw. 

“‘Who are you, please?’”’ asked Mrs. 
Goose, blinking her black eyes at him. 

“I’m Easter Bunny’s little boy,” 
said the wee rabbit. ‘“‘And he sent 
you this note.” 

“Come in,’’ Mrs. Goose told him. 
“Have a cooky, while I see what your 
daddy rabbit has written me.’”’ She 
fixed him all cozy on a blue stool and 
put on her big green spectacles. 


“Dear Mrs. Goose,”’ she read. 

“Last year you went around with 
me while I took my Easter eggs, so 
you are the only one who knows how 
to do it. This year I have a lame 
foot, so I can’t go. Please, Mrs. 
Goose, will you take the eggs for me? 
If you will, tell my bunny, and I will 
send them tomorrow. Just think how 
disappointed the children would be if 
they didn’t get them, and say yes to, 

Your furry friend, 
EASTER BUNNY.”’ 


Mrs. Goose stood, blinking, while 
the little bunny munched his cooky. 
“I can’t take those eggs around,” she 
said to herself. “A fat old bird-lady 
like me! Easter Bunny is so quick 
and scampery. But the children 
would be so disappointed. And after 
all, the Easter Bunny is my kind old 
friend. Tell your daddy that I'll 
take the eggs,”’ she said to the little 
Bunny. 

““Thank you, Mrs. Goose,”’ said the 
wee bunny, and he ran off, still munch- 
ing his cooky, his red hat bobbing. 

Mrs. Goose sat down in her rocking 


chair. ‘‘Now I’m in for it,’ she 
sighed. “I'll have to do what I 
promised.” 


Tae next day was the day before 
Easter. At half-past five o’clock there 
came another scratching at Mrs. 
Goose’s door. There was the little 
bunny with his brothers and sisters, 
seven of them. They had a big 


basket with a cover, and they all 
stood in a circle around it like a merry- 
go-round that has stopped running. 
‘Here are the eggs, Mrs. Goose,” they 
squeaked. ‘‘We’ll come and get the 
empty basket next Saturday. Our 
daddy says to thank you, very much; 
and our mother put a big chocolate 
egg in the top of the basket just for 
you, Mrs. Goose.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“Good-bye,” and they were off, scam- 
pering down the path together, blue 
hats and red hats, and one yellow one. 

Mrs. Goose had hardly a minute 
to make some tea and burn her toast, 
because she was so excited, before it 
was time to put on her hat and her 
shawl and begin the trip to the Street 
of Children with the Easter eggs. 
She tucked the basket handle under 
her wing, and started off. It was 
dark; the little lights of Animaltown 
shone out from the houses. 

She walked and walked, and the 
basket got heavier and heavier. Mrs. 
Goose got tired and hungry. Sud- 
denly she hada thought. That choco- 
late egg! “I'll eat it right now,” 
said Mrs. Goose, and she opened the 
basket. Sure enough, there it was, 
right on top. Even in the darkish 
light the white sugar goose on the 
chocolate egg shone out. Mrs. Goose 
sat down beside the path and ate it; 
she leaned her tired tail against a big 
white stone. ‘‘Perfectly delicious, that 
egg,’ she thought; “I feel so much 
more rested, so light and so free.” 
She began to half-flyand half-skip, 
and before she knew it she was over 
the hill right at the Street of Children. 
“Just no trouble at all,’’ laughed Mrs. 
Goose. ‘The last half of the way was 


so much easier than the first.”’ 


She looked at the little dark houses 
where the children were sleeping, and 
at the little dark gardens behind the 
houses. She thought, “Now to 
begin!” She looked beside her and 
she looked behind her, and she began 
to get frantic. The basket of eggs 
was not there! ‘I’m sure I had it 
when I left my house,” said Mrs. 
Goose. ‘Then where is it? I must 
think.’’ She sat down on the ground 
feeling very sad. Suddenly she 
jumped up, cackling to herself: ‘I 
know! I left it in the path when I ate 
my Easter egg, by that big white 
stone. No wonder I felt so light and 
free the last half of the way. I forgot 
to bring my basket with me!”’ 

So she started back, half running 
and half flying, and she came to the 
place where she had stopped. But, 
oh, dear, the basket was not there! 


Mas. GoosE wanted to take out 
her handkerchief and cry great goosie 
tears. She had promised the Easter 
Bunny to take the eggs around, and 
the children would expect them on 
Easter morning. 

“T'll just hurry along the path and 
see if I can catch up with whoever 
stole those eggs,’’ thought Mrs. Goose; 
and on she ran. 

She dashed along, as fast as her fet 
feather self could go, and very soon 
she saw four shapes through the dark- 
ness. Mrs. Goose made out that one 
of the shapes was the basket. The 
other three were strange. She was a 
little afraid. Then she thought of 
Easter Bunny and was brave again. 
“Stop there!’”’ she called. ‘That 
basket is mine!”’ 

The shapes stopped; there was no 
sound; they just stood there. 

“Oh, dear,’’ trembled Mrs. Goose, 
“T am afraid again! Who are they, do 
you suppose?’ She flapped her wings 
for that always made her feel braver. 
She called, ‘““Wait a minute, please. 
That’s my basket!” 

“Quack, quack, quack!’ said three 

duck voices. 
“Why, Three-Ducks, is it you?’ 
laughed Mrs. Goose. “My best 
friends, and I was scared of you! I 
didn’t know who you were. Well, 
what are you doing here?”’ 

‘““‘We just came back from an early 
spring swim in the wood pond,”’ Three- 
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Ducks told her. “We swam and 
swam, and it grew very late. But 
what are you doing here?” 

“Well, I didn’t mean to tell you, 
but now I must,” said Mrs. Goose. 
“I’m the Easter Bunny this year! 
You see Easter Bunny has a lame foot, 
so he asked me to take the eggs around 
for him.” 

“So the sweetish-smelling things we 
found are Easter eggs?”’ said Three- 
Ducks. “How nice. But it makes 
us laugh, Mrs. Goose, to think you 
are the Easter Bunny!” and Three- 
Ducks made soft chuckles in their 
throats. 

‘““There’s no time to laugh,’”’ Mrs. 
Goose scolded. ‘These eggs must be 
taken to the children before the sun 
gets up.” 

“Do let us help you, then,” begged 
Three-Ducks. “It would be such 
fun.” 

‘Well, I’ve lost so much time, for- 
getting the eggs, that I think I will 
let you,’”’ Mrs. Goose decided. “But 
it’s a secret, you know.”’ 


W: won't tell any one about it,”’ 
promised Three-Ducks. And the four 
little feather people carried the basket 
all the way to the Street of Children. 
They went very fast, all helping. 
There were the little dark houses and 
the little dark gardens, waiting for 
Easter. 

“Sh, don’t make any noise. I'll 
show you how the Easter Bunny hops 
in at the window,” whispered Mrs. 
Goose. She flapped her wings; she 
jumped. But, oh, the window was 
not open. She bumped her head and 
came tumbling back. ‘“‘You must 
look, Mrs. Goose,’”’ Three-Ducks said. 
“See, this open window is just the 


place.” They went in, all three, and 
they boosted and pulled the basket of 
eggs in too. 

“I can’t remember whether the 
Easter Bunny leaves the eggs up- 
stairs or down,’ said Mrs. Goose. 
“I can’t remember whether he puts 
them on the bureaus or on the stoves.”’ 

“Why, he leaves them all around,” 
said Three-Ducks. ‘Some in the 
houses, and some in the gardens.”’ 

So that was what they did. They 
plop-plopped up and down stairways 
in little strange dark houses. They 
listened to the soft breathing of the 
sleeping children. They hid under a 
rocking chair when a baby cried, and 
they had a terrible adventure when a 
puppy barked at them and nipped 
Mrs. Goose’s tail. In one house a 
big yellow cat began to eat the eggs 
as fast as they put them down. And 
Three-Ducks had to scare her away 
with quacks. That woke the children 
in the house. They called, ‘“‘Mother, 
what was that noise?” And Mrs. 
Goose and Three-Ducks squeezed into 
an empty apple barrel to wait until 
the house was quiet again. Then 
they came to the last little house, the 
last little garden; and as Mrs. Goose 
put the last eggs under a lilac-bush by 
the window she said, ‘There, that’s 
all. Now let’s go home and go to 
sleep.” 

So they walked back to Animaltown, 
and just as their tired feet got near to 
their houses the sky began to bloom 
pink with the waking-up sun. 

“Good-bye, Three-Ducks,” said Mrs. 
Goose. ‘‘Thank you. I never could 
have got through my work without 
you.” 

“You’re welcome, 
said Three-Ducks. 
your eggs.”’ 


Mrs. Goose,” 
‘We had fun with 


Franz’s Cows 


By ALICE WETHERELL 


| ee ate his last mouthful of 
bread and toasted cheese and drank 
the last drop of frothing warm milk 
from his breakfast bowl. There was 
nothing to hurry him here on the 
higher alp as there would be*down in 
the valley farm where he and his 
father had left his mother and sister. 
Slowly he walked over to the corner 
of the stone hut, picked up his herds- 
man’s stock, took down from the wall 
the long, curved cow horn and stepped 
over to the door that led to the cow- 
shed. 
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For a long time Franz stood there 
in the doorway watching his father 
milk the black-and-white cows. As 
soon as the cows had been milked the 
young Swiss lad would take them to 
pasture. 

As Franz stood there watching he 
felt very much the man. And can 
you wonder at that, dressed as he was 
like a real grown herdsman in the 
long trousers and the long vest 
trimmed with huge buttons. For over 
a month now he had been wearing 
these, ever since his mother had given 


them to him and sent him up the hills 
with the village celebration of songs 
and flowers. 

Franz felt very much the man, too, 
because this was his first summer on 
the high alp. Last summer he had 
stayed a month on the lower alp where 
the cows grazed for the rest of the 
summer, while his father climbed up 
higher with the cows. This summer 
he was getting over a skiing accident. 
His mother thought he needed a 
whole summer in the mountains to 
make his eyes sparkle again. 


Faaz was feeling so much the 
man that he didn’t catch his father’s 
words at first. Not till he heard him 
mention cows did he listen. He must 
listen, for the cows were his business. 

“Stay with the cows all day, re- 
member. Some of them might stray.” 

Stay with the cows all day long? 
He couldn’t look at snow-capped 
mountain peaks all day or at the tall 
white glaciers streaking the mountain- 
side. He couldn’t pick the pink, blue, 
red and white waxy flowers that grew 
close to the pastures. These would 
not fill his day. 

“T'll take my spruce bough with 
me,”’ he decided. And he started off. 

What had made him cut that spruce- 
bough on the lower alp? Franz hardly 
knew. But how glad he was to have 
it! No trees grew up here. And 
how could you carve without wood 
from trees? And how could a boy go 
for days and days without carving 
when he had spent last winter making 
toys with his uncle? The fresh air 
on the high alp made Franz feel so 
well and happy that he played about 
near the cows until he was tired. 

“Now I'll whittle,” he decided. 
And he sat down on the soft green 
carpet within sight of his cows. 

But the grass carpet was so soft 
that Franz lay full length upon it and 
looked up at the sky. The sky was 
so bright that he just had to close his 
eyes. Then he wakened with a start. 

“I must whittle,’ he said, rubbing 
his eyes. “I must whittle to keep 
awake. But first I must count the 
cows.” 

One, two, three, he counted up to 
fourteen. There should be fifteen. 
One, two three, he counted again up 
to fourteen. One cow was missing. 
Franz called their names this time as 
he counted. 

“Gretchen, it is. Of course it’s 
Gretchen,” he exclaimed. ‘‘But where 
can she be?”’ 

(Continued on page 44) 
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LILY, LILY 
By PEREGRINE REED 


Lily, lily, white and tall, 

You can’t really talk at all, 

But when I look, you seem to say— 
“T wish you happy Easter Day!”’ 


Reprinted by permission 


EASTER EGGS 
By JOAN PATTEN TOWNE 


Cook gave us some eggs 
And we boiled them quite hard, 
Then we dyed them with colors 
That came on a card. 


We stirred them just right, 
And when they were done, 
We put them to dry 
On a cloth in the sun. 


We greased them and polished them— 
Red, blue and green— 
And now they’re the prettiest 
Eggs to be seen! 
Reprinted by permission 


PETER 
By KaTE GREENAWAY 


Peter is running, oh, running! 
And why does he run so fast? 

He teased an old hen, who flew at him then, 
And he thinks she will catch him at last. 


AN ARBOR DAY TREE 


Author Unknown 


Dear little tree that we plant today, 
What will you be when we’re old and gray? 


‘*The savings bank of the squirrel and mouse, 
For robin and wren, an apartment house, 
The dressing-room of the butterfly’s ball, 
The locust’s and katydid’s concert hall, 

The schoolboy’s ladder in pleasant June, 
The schoolgirl’s tent in the July noon; 
And my leaves shall whisper them merrily, 
A tale of the children who planted me.” 


RAIN POEM 
By GRETCHEN WEYMULLER (age 7) 


I love the rain. 
It falls on my window pane. 
It looks like snowflakes 
Shaped like leaves. 
Reprinted by permission 


Poems to Learn for Easter 
Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON 


OTTO AND THE CROW 


Otto would a-riding go, 
And so he harnessed up a crow. 
But could he drive it? Oh, no, no! 
Hither he’d hitch, 
And thither he’d pitch, 
Till down in the ditch 
Went Otto! 
Old Swedish Singing Game 


WINDOW GARDENING 
By MARGARET T. Mason 


Put a bulb in pebbles, 
Give it quite a drink, 

Every time it’s thirsty; 
It will grow, I think. 


Keep it by the window 
Where the sunbeams play. 
If you’re careful you may have 
A plant for Easter Day! 
Reprinted by permission 


THE LITTLE PLANT 
By L. BROWN 


In the heart of a seed, 
Buried deep, so deep, 
A dear little plant 
Lay fast asleep. 


‘‘Wake!”’ said the sunshine, 
creep to the light!” 
“‘Wake!”’ said the voice 
Of the raindrops bright. 


The little plant heard, 
And it rose to see 

What a wonderful 
Outside world might be. 


“TO THINK”’ 
By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


To think I once saw grocery shops 


With but a casual eye, 


And fingered figs and apricots 


As one who came to buy. 


To think I never dreamed of how 


Bananas sway in rain, 


And often looked at oranges 


But never thought of Spain. 


And in those wasted days I saw 


No sails above the tea, 


For grocery shops were grocery shops 


Not hemispheres to me. 


Permission of ‘‘Contemporary Verse” 
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Worthwhile Books 


Read-Aloud Books 


The Wind in the Willows. By Kenneth 
Graham. Illustrated. 312 Pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
$1.00. 

The King’s Mule. By Dwight Akers. 
173 Pages. Illustrated. Minton Balch, 


New York. $2.00. 


The Story of Beowulf. Told by Strafford 
Riggs. Illustrated. 84 Pages. OD. 
Appleton-Century Company, New York. 
$2.50. 


I, our new training for leisure, 
reading aloud has not been suggested. 
This may be because the variety and 
number of books of modern times have 
pushed into the background this most 
fruitful of customs, the reading hour 
by lamplight after supper, and the 
Friday afternoon in school when the 
teacher reads a story to her class. 
But reading aloud is an art that should 
be cultivated; it socializes, creates a 
taste for literature, and encourages 
good diction. The book selected 
should have two marked character- 
istics; it needs literary style, and it 
should express beauty of thought. 
From the year’s offerings, we would 
select three as outstanding examples 
of these qualifications: 


“The Wind in the Willows” has 
needed the definitive edition in which 
it now appears with illustrations by 
Ernest H. Shepard, who has caught 
delightfully the plausible relationship 
of Mole, Rat, Badger, and Toad 
to human beings, and with nature. 
Rat fussing with his boat on a river 
bank, Mole dancing under the shadow 
of a bunch of bluebells, Toad mas- 
querading as a washerwoman in a 
London railway station, through Mr. 
Shepard’s pencil, become convincing 
without losing the charm of their 
whimsicality. 

Kenneth Graham, in this book, has 
caught and held national character- 
istics that should be ours as well; 
England’s love of outdoors, and the 
sense of timelessness that rests in 
waterways, forests, and old villages. 
Toad’s adventures are as thrilling as 
when they were first written, and the 
wit and humor of the story are ageless. 


A read-aloud book that expresses 
the same outdoor flavor as ‘“The Wind 


in the Willows” is Dwight Akers ‘The 
King’s Mule,”’ with humorous pictures 
drawn by L. G. Illingsworth, an illus- 
trator of Punch. The story is that of 
an old farm mule, turned out to pasture 
by his owner, but reluctant to give up 
his active life. So he takes the 
farmer’s small boys with him on a 
fantastic trip to the Valley Beyond 
that includes a visit to the museum of 
natural history kept by a mole in his 
underground halls, the exciting boat 
race of a school of field mice in turtle 
shells, their coach nicknamed in 
friendly jest, Hominy John, and a 
boxing match between two cats, Pap- 
rika Sam and Scratcher Tom that 
rivals in action any modern ringside 
contest. 

The book is rich in characterization, 
a rare quality in books for boys and 
girls. The Rabbit Woman who tries 
to sell her vegetable wares to those 
who already have gardens; the squir- 
rel peddler who advertises his odds 
and ends of nuts so alluringly that his 
business thrives; the old mule himself 
who, when he saw the stars hopping 
couldn’t keep his feet still, need to be 
shared to be truly appreciated. The 
Valley Beyond is a pleasant spot for 
all of us to find in the spring. 


It has always been the contention of 
the reviewer that a book for children 
should unfailingly be written in a 
Style suited to the theme, as a musical 
accompaniment brings out the beauty 
of asong. This is a difficult measure 
to meet in children’s literature, yet 
when we study those children’s classics 
that have lived for several generations 
we find that they have style; their 
prose is a fit setting for their message. 
So were the old legends and folk tales 
left to us, the epic tales of the past and 
the sagas, told. It is a pleasure to 
have a new edition of Beowulf in which 
the prose may be read aloud with 
dramatic appeal. 

This great Anglo Saxon epic is, as 
we all know, one of the oldest hero 
tales. Beowulf, the strong man of his 
times, was born in Geatsland, an 
ancient kingdom of northern Europe. 
In a neighboring section of Denmark 
a devouring monster, part man, part 
beast, part bird, is bringing destruction 
to the countryside. Beowulf’s de- 
struction of this monster, Grendel, 
and of his titanic battle with Grendel’s 


mother beneath the surface of a deep 
mere, make a story which needs 
sonorous prose for its adequate telling. 
Stafford Riggs, who wrote the 
present version of the legend of 
Beowulf from existing sources, has 
well fulfilled this literary need. His 
considered words, poetic phrases, and 
sense of drama in the construction of 
the story give the book unusual 
literary distinction. In his introduc- 
tion, Charles Finger writes: “I am 
glad to think that in these days when 
knighthood is at low ebb, and when 
the desire for acquisition looms strong 
in the hearts of men, someone be- 
thought himself that a tale of heroism, 
of faith in self, of courage, of patience, 
of service, might find readers in a 
world too much involved in triviali- 
ties.” These words describe the 
author of ‘“The Story of Beowulf.” 


Supplementary Geography 


Picture Tales from the French. By 
Simone Chamoud. Illustrated. 115 


Pages. Frederick A. Stokes, New York. 
$1.25. 


Fortune’s Caravan. By Lily Jean-Javal. 
Adapted by Rachel Field from the trans- 
lation by Marion Saunders. Illustrated. 


120 Pages. William Morrow, New York. 
$1.75. 

Little Blue Bonnet. By Mabel Pugh. 
Illustrated. 171 Pages. Thomas Y. 
Crowell, New York. $1.75. 

Zeke the Raccoon. By Rhea Wells. 
Illustrated. 149 Pages. The Viking 


Press, New York. $2.00. 


Ti: story of a neighborhood, a 
distinctive section of land, or of a 
foreign country is unforgettable in its 
teaching if introduced at the right 
moment in the study of world relation- 
ships. Geography may no longer be 
confined to boundaries and maps but 
is colored by the moving panorama of 
people reacting to their environments. 
This need for stories that vitalize the 
geography text is met in the titles 
listed here. 


A study of France is given realism 
for the stay-at-home pupil by two of 
these books: ‘Picture Tales from the 
French,” a small oblong volume, 
beautifully printed, pictured and 
bound, contains twenty-nine typical 
folk tales of the various provinces of 
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France. The tales have grown with 
the peasants, each one sprouting from 
its special locality, whether the sea- 
coast, the country of vineyards, or 
from the occupations and happenings 
of village life. Gathered from local 
story-tellers, old journals, and col- 
lections of folklore, this book is an 
important contribution to the story 
hour. 


“Fortune’s Caravan” is a story of 
modern France. Father Fortune 
cooks deliciously and kept one of the 
most famous inns of France. This 
inn burns but Father Fortune, un- 
daunted, sets out in a caravan, with 
Mother Fortune and their three little 
ones, to earn their living as a circus 
troop and bake delectable cakes for the 
customers as the caravan stops along 
the countryside. The story is blithely 
told and spirited in its presentation of 
French thrift, resourcefulness, and 
gaiety. 


As colorful as a foreign land, was 
our own old South. “Little Blue 
Bonnet,”’ illustrated as well as written 
by the popular Mabel Pugh, tells of 
everyday child life in a small Carolina 
village. Friends, picnics, school life, a 
wedding, a fire, a fishing trip, shopping, 
keeping rabbits, are described against 
a background of leisurely sunny living, 
very pleasant to drop into. 


“Zeke the Raccoon’ also offers 
excellent material about the South. 
Rhea Wells, who wrote and _illus- 
trated the book, is a naturalist and 
lover of our native scene. Zeke is the 
pet of a southern boy and his story 
manages to give ever so much natural 
history, a rousing good plot and a pic- 
ture of understanding family life in a 
typical small-town setting. Among 
the many qualifications this book has 
for the classroom library is Mr. Wells’ 
feeling for what might be termed 
story accessories. His pictures tell a 
great deal; oak trees and pawpaws 
and quilt patterns, work baskets, a 
goldfish bowl, an old spinet desk, four- 
poster beds and rag rugs, quaint 
bowls, jugs, and shelves of books, 
glimpses of countryside, a farmer in 
overalls with his dog beside him, are 
all typically American and interesting. 
It takes truer seeing to put down what 
makes our own country vivid and real 
in a simple story, than to record the 
picturesque in a foreign country. 


What-to-Do Books 


Naturecraft Creatures. By Joseph W. Lip- 
pincott and G. J. Roberts. Illustrated. 
134 Pages. J. B. Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia. $1.50. 


I’m Busy. By Maude Dutton Lynch. 
Illustrated. 162 ~=Pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.50. 


W: oldsters may recommend, out 
of our treasured memories, a curricu- 
lum based on the three R’s, but it is a 
question if we shall be able to keep 
active boys and girls, accustomed to 
learning though doing, bent over a 
page of abstract arithmetic problems 
or imprisoned between the covers of a 
spelling book. Children are right in 
wanting to keep busy, to make their 
school life a miniature world of affairs 
in which their creative powers find 
outlet, and their inventive instincts 
prepare them for success in an age of 
machines and scientific exploration. 

Books that the primary-grade child 
can read in correlation with his school 
activities are few. The two we recom- 
mend here are excellent, in subject 
matter and vocabulary 


““Naturecraft Creatures” presents 
the art of woodland and seabeach 
modeling. The authors tell how to 
select materials with constructive pos- 
sibilities: twigs, cones, moss, burrs, 
nuts, feathers, shells. With such sim- 
ple equipment as a penknife, gimlet, 
pliers, glue, beads, pins, cord and 
paint, surprising and entertaining fig- 
ures may be made that may enliven 
nature study, illustrate social-science 
projects, or fill the camp program with 
delight. Noah’s ark animals, dolls 
made from oak galls, horse chestnuts 
and hickory nuts, realistic models of 
common birds in their native habitat, 
circus performers, and vivid geographic 
scenes are described and illustrated. 
One of the timely values of the book 
is its encouragement of honest crafts- 
manship and increasing observation 
of the wonders of outdoors. 


Maud Dutton Lynch, in her book 
of play activities “I’m Busy,” tells 
the kindergarten-primary child, and 
incidentally mothers and _ teachers, 
new ways of making scrapbooks, wall 
friezes, charts and maps. Tree houses, 
marionette shows, a play city, dolls’ 
houses, and play farms are described; 
class newspapers, a vacation book, a 
museum, and many pleasant parties 
are given due attention. There is an 
added impulse to read when play 
results, so we heartily recommend 
“I’m Busy” for every child who wants 
to be. 

Motion Pictures and 
Childhood 
Motion Pictures and the Social Attitudes 
of Children. By Ruth C. Peterson and 


L. L. Thurstone. 142 Pages. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 


Movies and Conduct. By Herbert Blumer. 
257 Pages. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 


How to Appreciate Motion Pictures. 
By Edgar Dale. Illustrated. 243 Pages. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$1.20. 


Waerser we like to admit it 
or not, motion pictures make a stronger 
appeal to childhood than any other 
form of entertainment. It is useless 
to combat the attendance of minors at 
motion picture houses, especially in 
communities where there is a minimum 
of recreational opportunity. We need 
to face the situation frankly, admitting 
that the movies have something in 
interest and thrill to: offer that the 
home and the school fail to provide. 
To measure this influence a group of 
expert investigators representing the 
leading universities of our country, 
working since 1928 under the Payne 
Fund which financed the survey, has 
given us a series of books of vital 
importance to every one who comes in 
contact with child-life. The titles 
that we list here are of perhaps the 
deepest significance in the series to 
readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 


“Motion Pictures and the Social 
Attitudes of Children’’ was prepared 
from experimental studies by psycho- 
logical experts of the University of 
Chicago. The effect of single pictures, 
the cumulative influence of these pic- 
tures, and the persistence of effect, 
were the focal points of the survey. 
Such pictures as “The Birth of a 
Nation,”’ ““Journey’s End,”’ “Street of 
Chance,” and others of recognized 
popularity were used to determine 
children’s attitudes toward the propa- 
ganda they carried. Attitudes toward 
war, gambling, capital punishment, 
the negro and the foreign-born entered 
into the subjects of the survey. The 
available evidence, collected from 
varying localities, home backgrounds, 
and an equal proportion of boys and 
girls, seems to show that children 
attend movies because they like them 


and have nothing else to do. There 


seemed to be no differences in attitude 
toward right and wrong, toward crime, 
the foreign-born, or general law 
enforcement on the part of those 
children who go regularly to motion 
pictures. These children expressed 
greater interest in such featured char- 
acters as cowboys, popular actors, and 
dancers, but on the whole showed them- 
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selves to be sensitive to parental 
approval and discrimination in judg- 
ing the things which they should get 
permission to do. In the field of 
miscellaneous dislikes, the movie chil- 
dren were relatively more indifferent 
to distress and famine in say India 
and China, and more concerned over 
losing a good friend. 

For those who feel that motion 
pictures as a whole are dangerous for 
the average child this survey shows 
negative results. That the movies 
exert an influence there is no doubt, 
but this influence is specific for a given 
child, and a given movie. Among the 
most frequent attendants are children 
who are maladjusted, lacking in good 
emotional and recreation outlets, and 
with fixed behavior habits. It would 
seem that we should study the child 
as well as the motion picture in deter- 
mining the formation of social atti- 
tudes, and endeavor to supply this 
child, at school and in the community, 
with the emotional outlet he seeks and 
finds in the motion-picture house. 


“Movies and Conduct,’’ by the 
Associate Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, takes up the sub- 
ject where the former title leaves it. 
Childhood play through impersona- 
tion and interpretation, imitation by 
adolescents, day-dreaming and fan- 
tasy, emotional possession through 
fear, depressive moods, affection, thrill 
and excitement, and schemes of life as 
influenced by movies, were studied 
through type problems and tests made 
of children’s reactions to special pic- 
tures. It is impossible to do more 
than outline this survey, which was 
detailed and technical, but significant 
general conclusions were arrived at. 
Leaving the reader to consider the 
specific instances that illustrate the 
author’s points, we may state that he 
found motion pictures to be a genuine 
educational institution; not ‘‘educa- 
tional in the restricted and conven- 
tional sense of supplying some detached 
bit of knowledge, some detail of geog- 
raphy or history, some custom, or 
some item of dress of foreign people, 
but educational in the sense of 
introducing a child to and acquainting 
him with a type of life which has 
immediate, practical and momentous 
significance.” 

The author says, “Because motion 
pictures are educational in this sense, 
they may conflict with other educa- 
tional institutions, especially so far as 
the junior-high or high-school age 
levels are concerned. Modes of life 
seen on the screen are likely: to carry 


an authority and sanction which make 
them formative codes of living. 
Despite their gay and entertaining 
character, as children grow into adoles- 
cence, motion pictures may challenge 
what the home, the school and the 
church take for granted in conduct, 
may cut athwart standards and values 
which society at large seeks to incul- 
cate. For the young movie-goer, lit- 
tle discrimination is possible. Espe- 
cially in disorganized city areas, the 
reliance upon motion pictures for 
knowledge and standards is becoming 
distinctly greater.” 

This should not be taken to indicate 
a wholesale condemnation of movies 
for youth. It does indicate the 
importance in childhood and early 
adolescence of the emotional stimula- 
tion which is the aim of all screen 
drama. We should study this appeal 
and determine how to supply it through 
other mediums as a recreational and 
formative force in the daily life of 
boys and girls. A multiple and loosely 
integrated reaction is typical of the 
emotional impressions left with the 
individual by the average movie. 
We need to build up discrimination, 
strengthen the child’s judgment, and 
eventually raise an audience whose 
esthetic and moral standards will 
demand ‘a better type of picture as a 
whole. At this point in our study of 
the three titles, we come to the third, 
which is truly helpful in motion-picture 
criticism. 


“How to Appreciate Motion Pic- 
tures’’ is aclear and terse outline of how 
motion pictures are made, from the se- 
lection and preparation of the story to 
the final release of the picture for the 
theater. Studio technic, the art of 
the actor, developing, printing and 
developing the film, motion-picture 
reviewing, and making of animated 
cartoons, photography in general, set- 
tings, sound and music, and the busi- 
ness of directing, are described clearly. 
In many instances motion pictures 
today relate themselves through the 
stories they illustrate to the class in 
language and literature. History and 
social science are also enriched by the 
movies. Thus ‘How to Appreciate 
Motion Pictures” recommends itself as 
a text for both teacher and pupil in a 
subject that is taking its place among 
contemporary arts and as a community 
force which has come to stay. 


First-Aid in Health 


Contagious Diseases. By W. W. Bauer, 
M.D. 225 Pages. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. $2.00. 


Mental Hygiene in the Community. 
By Clara Bassett. 394 Pages. Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. $3.50. 


I. our present educational 
emergency the child’s health teaching 
is being neglected. The health of the 
teacher is also suffering. Worry, over- 
work and anxiety lower bodily resist- 
ance to disease and those individuals 
who are carrying the burdens of our 
social reorganization are in many 
instances least able to bear the added 
load. 

Two books written by health spe- 
cialists: Dr. Bauer, Director, Bureau 
of Health and Public Instruction, 
American Medical Association; and 
Clara Bassett, Consultant in Psychia- 
tric Social Work, The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, may be 
reviewed for their value and special 
timeliness. 


“Contagious Diseases’ presents its 
subject for the layman. The book 
informs teachers and parents in untech- 
nical terms as to the prevention of the 
common contagious diseases, their 
symptoms, and how to act effectively 
when they do occur. The general 
subjects of germs, immunity and 
quarantine are discussed. Among the 
most helpful chapters is that devoted 
to the dreaded infantile paralysis, 
poliomyelitis. The common cold, its 
prevention and consequences, milk in 
relation to health, home nursing, and 
general preventive measures of all 
kinds, are presented in terms of our 
average understanding, and the text 
of the book is enlivened with many 
instances that make it easily read. 


Miss Bassett in her valuable volume 
“Mental Hygiene in the Community”’ 
defines the subject in terms of indi- 
vidual and social happiness and well- 
being. She reminds us that at present 
educators are rapidly transferring their 
focus from subject matter, teaching- 
technic and drill to methods for the 
release and guidance of personality; 
as business executives are engaged in 
studying the application of psychology 
to salesmanship, advertising and per- 
sonnel management. Her book tells 
how individuals and committees may 
study their local situation to determine 
the adequacy of psychiatric services, 
and the extent to which the mental- 
hygiene approach is being utilized in 
the study and treatment of social 
problems. 

The subject matter of the book 
relates itself to mental hygiene 
and medicine, nursing, social-service 
agencies, delinquency, parental educa- 
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tion, teacher training, the church, 
industry, recreation, and allied topics. 
The scientific approach to these sub- 
jects gives the book a value for teacher- 
training institutions and for the social 
worker in the community, both of 
whom understand that the intelli- 
gence guides action, even controls 
many so-called diseases, and that upon 
the development of a harmonious 
personality rests the future of our 
citizenry. 


Elementary School Libraries. Bulletin 
of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Associa- 
tion. 459 Pages. National Education 
Association, Washington, D.C. $2.00. 


Tiss Twelfth Yearbook of the 
National Education Association takes 
on new values this year when replace- 
ments of school books must be made, 
and when every book put into the 
school-child’s hands is weighed for its 
relation to the development of per- 
sonality in a changed and planned 
social order. Information so far as 
our vast changes in world-mindedness 
and national ideals are concerned, 
social-science in the making, informa- 
tion for the machine age, guides to the 
best use of leisure, fiction that will 
form character; all these values must 
be inherent in the new book we buy 
for the classroom library. ‘‘Elemen- 
tary School Libraries’ offers us this 
very great help. 

The Bulletin is not written for 
librarians; it gives invaluable help 
to the school principal. The aim of 
the book is to so select and arrange the 
pupil’s school library as to enrich his 
everyday classroom work and make of 
him a discriminating life reader. There 
are chapters contributed by principals, 
school librarians and superintendents 
on school-library needs, pupil-built 
libraries, those organized by parents, 
the library in the special school, co- 
operation with the public library, 
the relation of the school library to all 
subjects of the curriculum, and values 
in forming taste in reading. Chapter 
VI, “Integrating the School Library 
and the Classroom,”’ is especially signi- 
ficant. Various schools offer through 
this chapter their tried experiences in 
relating books and units of activity, 
art teaching, mathematics, the home- 
room, and teaching the non-English 
speaking pupil. 

There is a selected bibliography of 
books recommended for both teacher 
and pupil reference. 

—CaROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


REMEMBERING ANIMALS 


is the month of Kind 
to Animals’ Week and of ‘Humane 
Sunday,” founded and fostered by the 
Animal Relief and Humane Education 
League. These anniversaries, after 
fifteen years, have become fixed 
national occasions and both teachers 
and community workers unite in 
celebrating them. Stories and poems 
about animals, a pet show, a study of 
animal helpers through the ages, or a 
dramatization of a famous animal story 
are timely ways of keeping these occa- 
sions. 

Suggestions and help for humane 
education may be obtained from Vir- 
ginia W. Sargent, President, Animal 
Relief and Humane Education League, 
322 E. Street, N. E., Washington, D.C. 


HEALTH RECOVERY 
CAMPAIGN 


0. April 1, the affiliated tuber- 
culosis associations of the United 
States will launch a “Health Recovery 
Campaign” to emphasize to the public 
the benefits they receive from an 
efficient health department, and to 
stimulate them to demand adequate 
health service. 

Special health articles will be pub- 
lished in leading magazines and news- 
papers, and local health departments 
will be urged to conduct campaigns of 
community health education. 

H. E. Kleinschmidt, M.D., Director, 
Health Education, National Tuber- 
culosis Association, 450 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City, may be addressed 
relative to educational material. 


Nora Archibald Smith 


world of childhood suffered 
a great loss in the death of Nora Archi- 
bald Smith, at Portland, Maine, Feb- 
ruary first. She had spent the sum- 
mer at the famous Wiggin home, Quill- 
cote, at Hollis, Maine, on the banks 
of the Saco River, as was her custom, 
but was taken ill in the autumn and 
died in her apartment in a hotel in 
Portland. 

Miss Smith was born in Philadel- 
phia, daughter of Robert N. Smith and 
Helen E. (Dyer) Smith. Miss Smith 
received her A.B. degree from Santa 
Barbara College in 1877. 

Most of her life was devoted to 
kindergarten work and the writing of 
children’s stories. For many years 


Miss Smith was associated with Mrs. 
Wiggin in Arizona and Mexico in 
educational work for children. 

Miss Smith was the “little sister”’ 
of Kate Douglas Wiggin. She was 
more, however; she was also the com- 
panion, collaborator and closest friend 
of the author of ‘“The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol” and ‘‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,’”’ who died in London a little 
more than ten years ago. 

Their father was a lawyer who 
moved his family to New England 
while his children were still young. 
In 1873 the Smith family moved to 
California. There the daughters came 
in touch with the new education of 
the kindergarten. 

For a number of years the two sisters 
worked together in the Silver Street 
Kindergarten in San Francisco, founded 
by Mrs. Wiggin, and the first of such 
free schools started west of the Rockies. 
Miss Smith was superintendent. 

More than a dozen volumes were 
published under the sisters’ joint names, 
among them Story Hour’’ (1891), 
“Pinafore Palace”’ (1907),‘‘Magic Case- 
ments” (1907), and ‘‘The ‘Talking 
Beasts” (1911). 

In recent years Miss Smith’s writings 
have attracted considerable public 
interest. Her first published book 
was “The Children of the Future’ 
(1898). It was followed the next 
year by two others,—‘“Under the 
Cactus Flag’”’ and “The Kindergarten 
in a Nutshell.” 

Among other books by Miss Smith 
are ‘“The Message of Froebel”’ (1900), 
“Nelson, the Adventurer’ (1906), 
“The Doll’s Calendar’ (1909), ‘“The 
Christmas Child’ (1920), ‘‘Action- 
Poems and Plays for Children” and 
“Twilight Stories’ (1925). Also, 
“Kate Douglas Wiggin as Her Sister 
Knew Her”’ (1925). 

Until her last illness, Miss Smith 
was active in child welfare. She had 
founded and helped support achildren’s 
library at Hollis, and was interested in 
the country school attended by the 
children of Hollis. 


EMERGENCY FEDERAL AID 
FOR THE SCHOOLS 


Ax eight-page pamphlet, ‘‘Emer- 
gency Federal Aid for Education,” 
has been prepared by the Legislative 
Commission .of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Sidney B. Hall, 
Chairman, for the help of teachers and 
school executives who are working 
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for enduring financial recovery in 
education. The pamphlet contains 
“The Program for Federal Aid,” 
“The Crisis in Education,” 
States and the Crisis,’”’ ‘What About 
the Nation’s Future Citizens?” and 
other articles of importance in school 
propaganda. The National Education 
Association outlines the following ways 
of distributing and using the booklet: 


‘Provide copies to local newspapers, 
with the suggestion that it be reprinted 
as a feature series. 

“Distribute copies among influential 
members of the community. 

“Send copies to the executive and legis- 
lative officials of your state govern- 
ment. 

“Distribute copies to local, county, 
and state boards of education. 

““Use as the basis for a unit of study 
in high school civics classes. 

“Use as the basis for discussion in 
one or more faculty meetings. 

“Encourage its use by study groups 
in parent-teacher associations, women’s 
clubs, service clubs, farm organiza- 
tions, and other groups. 

“Teachers’ colleges will find this 
booklet useful in classes which are 
studying the relations of the federal 
government to education.” 


Copies of “‘Emergency Federal Aid 
for Education” may be ordered from 
the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Price: Single copies, 15c. Dis- 
counts for quantities, 2 to 9 copies, 
10 per cent; 10 to 99 copies, 25 per 
cent; 100 or more copies, 33% per 
cent. 


CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION 
FAMILY-LIFE CONFERENCE 


Tix Child Study Association of 
America celebrated recently its forty- 
fifth anniversary with a two-day con- 
ference at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. ‘The Family and 
Its Functions Today” was the con- 
ference subject, and twenty-six special- 
ists, including psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, economists, and educators, were 
among those who discussed the prob- 
lems of the family as affected by the 
world today. 

Speaking over the radio, Mrs. 
Everett Dean Martin, President, Child 
Study Association, focused attention 
as follows upon some of the high- 
lights of the conference: 

“What are the changes in society 
to which the family has been sub- 


jected? We have all seen the delega- 
tion to other agencies of responsibilities 
which once were strictly home affairs. 
The school has taken over some, social 
and health agencies have taken others, 
community and recreational agencies 
still others. Then, too, there is the 
question of social security. In the 
established society of an earlier age, 
every family, no matter how humble, 
had its own status. Today we have 
no such stability. Individuals, as 
well as families, move from place to 
place, from one economic level to 
another, either up or down. We have 
lost that continuity of family life 
which formerly ran from generation to 
generation. 

“The sociologists point to other 
important changes: The higher educa- 
tion of women has brought a tendency 
for women to continue their profes- 
sional and outside interests after they 
become mothers. Increased leisure, 
coupled with the decrease in the num- 
ber of children in the family, have 
radically altered our patterns of family 
life. Still another factor has been the 
urbanization of family life—the drift 
to big cities, the exchange of the back 
fence for the apartment house elevator 
as a place for meeting one’s neighbors. 
This has changed both the quantity 


ALL BEGINNINGS ARE 
DIFFICULT, but learning 


to write is made easier with 


Dixon's BEGINNERS 


TEACHERS 7 s What pencil is in use 
in your primary grade? Tell us, and 
well send you a free BEGINNERS 
308 as sample / / All School Supply 
Houses sell Dixon's BEGINNERS 


SCHOOL BUREAU ss PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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and the quality of each family’s per- 
sonal contacts with other families, 
isolating various age levels from each 
other, and making impossible any con- 
tinuity of relationships. 

“The economists see the family 
threatened with disintegration in the 
present breakdown. The lowering of 
economic standards is, in some 
instances, changing the very nature of 
the family group. . ‘ 

“The psychiatrist pointed to the 
effects of these conditions on the emo- 
tions and relationships within the 
family. . 

“On the other hand, we were told 
that despite revolutions and crises, 
the family is still the same—still 
the only institution that is taking 
care of certain fundamental human 
needs. 

“The traditional family was held 
sacred for the very reason that its 
protection of childhood was essential 
for the preservation of the race. As we 
see schools, public-health services and 
other community agencies taking more 
and more of these functions, we may 
be led to question the family’s con- 
tinued usefulness. Although these 
functions are delegated elsewhere, 
there remain essential human values in 
the development of which no other 
agency seems likely to supplant the 
family. Modern psychology increas- 
ingly emphasizes that in setting a 
pattern of life for the child, in building 
up ideals of what life should be, the 
parents remain pre-eminently effective. 
There is no evidence that the family 
will not survive. The family has not 
disintegrated; it is as strong as ever, 
but it is doing a different job. As the 
total child-rearing years of the family 
become shorter, with fewer children 
and more outside agencies to aid in 
their care and training, the home can 
still justify itself on fundamental 
grounds. It will come through this 
crisis with a new kind of unity, based 
on the family’s unique opportunity 
and responsibility to understand and 
to serve the individual . . in his 
need not only for personal security, 
for affection, intimacy, companion- 
ship, but also for integration as 
a member of a compact social 
group.” 


NURSERY - KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY BULLETINS 


Tis Emergency Nursery School 
Program authorized by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, and 
now in process of development 


throughout the country, is explained 
and described in two Bulletins of 
Information for Emergency Nursery 
Schools: “Bulletin Number 1. Admin- 
istration and Program,” and “Bulletin 
Number 2. Housing and Equipment.” 
Well illustrated and containing recent 
data in preschool education, these 
bulletins, issued by the National 
Advisory Committee on Emergency 
Nursery Schools, may be obtained 
from the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Further material prepared by the 
National Advisory Committee, for 
those who are organizing and con- 
ducting nursery schools, is available 
through the United States Office of 
Education as follows: 

A suggested form for an Emergency 
Nursery School Supplement to the 
state emergency educational program 
to be submitted for approval to the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. 

A form to guide local superintend- 
ents of public schools in planning for 
emergency nursery schools. 

Estimated unit costs for constructed 
equipment, for supplies, and for equip- 
ment which cannot be constructed. 

A suggested training program to 
prepare partially qualified teachers 
for emergency nursery schools. 

An individual enrollment blank pre- 
pared for the signature of the child’s 
parents. 

An individual initial record form for 
each child. It is requested that gen- 
eral use be made of these blanks and 
that duplicate copies be sent to the 
United States Office of Education. 

Other material is now in prepara- 
tion. Reports of progress will be 
assembled from time to time and will 
be available to those interested. 


important bulletin has 
just been issued by the Association for 
Childhood Education, ‘“The Practical 
Value of Early Childhood Education,”’ 
edited by Patty Smith Hill. This 
bulletin contains a detailed survey of 
objectives and results of mnursery- 
school, kindergarten and first-grade 
education. Much of the material is 
in the form of case records, illustrat- 
ing better than any amount of theory 
the value of these methods of child 
nurture and training. The judgment 
of parents as to the results of nursery- 
school and kindergarten training are 
included, as well as research studies 
dealing with the effect of kindergarten 
training on progress in the elementary 
grades. There is also a study of begin- 


ning first-grade children to determine 
the effect of kindergarten training on 
social behavior. 

This bulletin, which offers excellent 
material for parent and community 
education, may be obtained for twenty- 
five cents from the Association for 
Childhood Education, Washington, 


A Stady of Bread 
(Continued from page 9) 


Planting: At one end of the sand 
table show different ways of plowing; 
man plowing with a stick, man plow- 
ing with a hoe made of a shell on the 
end of a stick; a crude, wooden plow 
pulled by camel, donkey, buffalo; 
an iron plow pulled by many horses; 
a wide plow pulled by a tractor. 

Next to this show on the table 
different ways of harrowing: man 
pulling branch over the ground; small 
harrow drawn by one horse; wide 
harrow drawn by a tractor. 

Next show different ways of sowing 
the seed: man scattering the seed by 
hand; small drill drawn by one horse; 
wide drill drawn by many horses; 
wide drill drawn by tractor. 

Put a few wheat seeds on cotton in 
adish. Keep wet and warm. Watch 
the seeds sprout. This will show the 
germ of the wheat which is taken out 
in making white flour, but is left in 
whole wheat and graham flour. 

Country children should visit a 
farm where wheat is raised. Ask the 
farmer to show you the machinery he 
uses to plant the wheat. 

Picture Study and Stories: ‘Song 
of the Lark,’ Breton; ‘‘Plowing,”’ 
Bonheur; ‘Behind the Plow,’’ Kemp- 
Welch. 

Discuss and learn the poem ‘Our 
Daily Bread,’ which begins with the 
line, ‘‘Back of the bread is the snowy 
flour.”’ 


Sire a reading chart. Class 
make easy sentences for first graders to 
use as reading lessons. Write or print 
on large sheets of newsprint paper or 
oak tag for further use. These sheets 
may be thumb-tacked to a broom 
handle and hung up over the black- 
board on two nails, when being used. 
Pictures on the charts add to the chil- 
dren’s interest. 

Older children write class and 
individual paragraphs about the differ- 
ent ways of plowing, harrowing and 
planting wheat. 

Start writing a continued story to 
put in an illustrated booklet, ‘“The 
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Travels of a Wheat Seed.” I am a 
little wheat seed. The farmer planted 
me, etc. A continued story might be 
begun on the reading chart, too. Let 
it progress as the study progresses. 

For work in English begin writing 
a class play to be given at the end of 
the unit for a parent-teacher meeting 
or other community gathering. Sug- 
gestions: 

Characters: Farmer, farmer’s boy, 
men for helpers on the farm, horses, 
truck driver, miller, baker, store- 
keeper, mother, father, children who 
eat the bread. 

Farmer: “I think I will plow my 
field today. Will you get the plow 
and horses ready, Tom?” (Plows 
the field.) 

Farmer: “I am going to harrow my 
field today. Will you help me, Bob?’ etc. 

(A description of wheat study and a 
play with original songs and poems 
written by second-grade children of 
the Lincoln School, New York, is 
given in “Curriculum Making in an 
Elementary School,’’ Ginn and Com- 
pany.) 

Discuss how to make scenery for 
the play. This could be made on big 
sheets or on a roll of wide wrapping 
paper and could be thumb-tacked 
along the wall, perhaps over the 
blackboard for scenery when the play 
is given; big picture of a wheat field 
growing grain or other wheat scenes. 

Begin a movie telling the story of 
wheat. 


activities: Make 
plows, harrows, for sand table. Box 
lids might be used for individual 
farms. Collect and draw pictures 
for the picture dictionary and for the 
picture and word matching cards 
mentioned above. 

Study picture dictionary and match 
word and picture cards. 

Make drawings and write stories of 
the different ways to plow, harrow 
and plant. Keep for booklet. 

Practice on small paper what you 
might draw on big paper for the play 
already written. Write more of the 
play, ready for the class to discuss. 
Try to compose words for a song that 
might be sung as a part of your play. 

Read your references on planting. 


3. Information. 


Plowing: Centuries ago all plow- 
ing was done by turning the soil with 
a crooked stick, or with a hoe made of 
a shoulder bone of an animal, or by 
fastening a big clam shell to a stick. 
These are the tools that our Indians 


first used, too. Even today some 
people in eastern countries are using 
such primitive tools. In some coun- 
tries people use crude plows drawn by 
donkeys, camels, buffaloes or even by 
women. The water buffalo is some- 
times used in China and in India. 
What kind of animals do we use? 

For thousands of years plows were 
made of wood, then came the steel 
plow that makes just one furrow. 
Later, wider plows were made that 
would make two or more furrows 
(gang plow). These are drawn by 
two, four, even sixteen, horses. 
Tractors run by a gasoline engine are 
now used in many places to pull the 
plows. Find pictures. How will you 
plow your field on the sand table? 

Harrowing: Long ago the ground 
was harrowed by pulling the branch 
of a tree over the ground. Now a 
harrow with round, sharp knives like 
wheels breaks the earth into small 
pieces. These vary in size as plows 
do from four or five feet wide to even 
fifteen or twenty feet wide. 

Planting: Years ago all grain was 
sown by scattering the seed by hand. 
This is still done on small farms all 
over the world. Some wheat farms 
in the West, where most of our wheat 
comes from, have hundreds of acres. 
It takes hundreds of men to work 
them and many, many horses, plows, 
tractors, harrows, drills, etc. 

Most farmers now use a drill for 
planting. It is a long box on wheels. 
The box has a row of holes in the bot- 
tom, from which small tubes run down 
to the ground. As the drill is pulled 
over the ground, the little grains of 
wheat slide down through the tubes 
into the brown soil, and behind each 
tube is a little plow that covers the 
grain as it drops. The drills are 
drawn by horses or tractors. Show 
pictures. 

The rural children should describe 
the way wheat is planted in their own 
locality. 


References for the Children 


Aitchison and Uttley. ‘Across Seven 
Seas to Seven Continents.” Story 
of pioneer planting in U. S. about 
100 years ago, plowing done by 
oxen, sowing done by hand, pp. 
240-248. 

Dearborn. ‘How the Indians Lived.”’ 
Hoes used, p. 44—45. 

Knowlton. “First Lessons in Geog- 
raphy.”” Seeds dropped by acci- 
dent, p. 15; loosened ground with 
stick or hoe, p. 16; wooden plows 
used for thousands of years (later 


steel plows), pp. 16-17; gang plows 
which turn from two to five fur- 
rows, drawn by several horses, p. 
18; larger plows drawn by tractors, 
p. 18; harrowing, p. 19; drill used 
for planting, p. 19. 

Serl. ‘“‘Work-a-day Doings on the 
Farm.” Suitable for Grades I and 
II. Buying the farm and plowing 
and planting, pp. 5-13. 

Shepherd. “‘Geography for Beginners.” 
Tractor, harrow, drill, p. 116. 


References for the Teacher 


Wheatsworth, Inc., Avenue D, at 
10th Street, New York: Will send 
individual samples of whole wheat 
crackers and cereals, and leaflets. 

The Wheatena Company, Wheatena- 
ville, Rahway, N. J.: They will 
send individual samples of cereal 
and leaflets. 

Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, 
Mich.: Interesting booklets for 
primary children, ‘Hidden Treas- 
ure” and ‘The Wonderful Lunch 
Box.” 

The Quaker Oats Company, School 
Health Service, Chicago, Ill.: Free 
booklets: ‘“‘Around the World with 
Hob” (Grades I, II, III); ‘Travels 
of a Rolled Oat’ (Grades III-V); 
“Hob of the Mill” (Grades III-VI); 
“Grain through the Ages’’ (Grades 
VI-VIII); good for teachers’ refer- 
ence. 

Washburn-Crosby Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: Free booklets for 
children, “Story of Wheat from Seed 
to Flour.” 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: ‘The Story of 
Flour’’ (good pictures). 

General Foods Corporation, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York City: ‘The 
School Lunch,” reference for teacher; 
“Art Card,’’ small, for children; 
“A Plan for Day’s Choice of Food.”’ 

Hecker-Jones-Jewell . Milling Com- 
pany, 88 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City: Booklets; ‘Adventures 
of a Kernel of Wheat,” teacher. 
Exhibit: One for the school. 

Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. : 
Good leaflets for pupils, especially, 
“Keep Your Own Machinery Fit,” 
“Breakfast Score Card,” ‘‘Good 
Health Rules”; wall map; ‘Gifts of 
Nature to America.” 

International Harvester Company, 
Chicago, Booklets: ““The Story of 
a Loaf of Bread,” ‘‘Harvest Scenes 
of the World,”’ one set for a school. 


Department of Nutritional Educa- 
tion, American Institute of Baking, 
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Chicago, Ill.; National Food Bureau, 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl.; and 
American Bakers’ Association, 1135 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, IIl.;_ will 
also furnish free material. 


Our World, From Our 
Neighborhood 


(Continued from page 13) 


b. One lady had two beautiful collie 
dogs. She had formerly been a 
lion tamer. She took the dogs into 
a vacant lot and showed the chil- 
dren just how she trained the dogs 
(just as she had the lions), and put 
them through all their tricks. She 
talked to the children about the 
care of dogs, and how to feed them. 


Excursion No. 23 


GARDENS, ‘‘BETTER HOMES AND 
GARDENS WEEK’”’ 


One cool morning we took a long 
walk about the neighborhood to see: 


Well-planned gardens 
Particularly beautiful flowers 
Rock gardens 

Fish pools 

Attractive use of stepping-stones 


ean 


satiny luster. 


For Easel Poster Work ee 


BRADLEY 
ART COLORS 


A poster paint in powder form 
for all art projects of perfect tex- 
ture, which dries with a dull, 


ART COLORS ARE ECO- 
NOMICAL, as they mix with 


Excursion No. 24 
GARDEN SHOW 


a. We each had to earn the carfare. 
A variety of ways were resorted to, 
from selling bottles to the junk 
man to mowing the lawn. 

b. We spent the entire morning at this 
wonderful show. 


Excursion No. 25 


Our last trip is to be taken in the 
near future, a picnic on the banks of 
our creek. After lunch, each one is to 
tell which trip he liked the best, and 
why. Then we are going to sing all 
the songs we have learned which are 
concerned with phases of our trips, 
such as various bird songs, songs about 
boats, songs about pets, about the 
mailman, about wild flowers. 


Ay various times, different activi- 
ties have developed in the room as a 
result of these trips. Some of these are: 


a. Drawings 
. Songs 
c. Rock garden in sand box 
(1) Plants in small tins buried in 
the sand 
(2) Paths 
(3) Pool (painted shallow pan 


d. 


— 


sunk in sand) with shells and 
rocks arranged in it and polli- 
wogs for 
Traffic signals 
Large chart on board; children’s 
names with series of squares after 
them. Each day two questions are 
asked in which the child has to 
make a decision. If he is correct, 
he gets a green light (green circle 
opposite his name); if his decision 
is wrong, he gets a stop signal (a red 
circle). We are charting this to see 
who are good drivers; who think 
clearly. 
Current events bulletin 
Pictures from newspapers in which 
we have become interested through 
our excursions. 


. Spelling 


Arithmetic problems 


. Scrapbooks of city pictures kept 


by each child 
Story writing 


. Interpretation of government 


weather maps 


. Reading nature stories 
. An assembly program ‘‘Our Water”’ 


(1) We are going to illustrate otr 
talk with lantern slides. 

(2) We are going to tell the story 
of water from the time it is 
snow in the high mountains 


ys TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 
| ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will holda lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 


water and a pint can makes 
from one to two quarts of colors. 


FOR EASEL WORK in kindergarten and primary schools 
they are the perfect medium. They appeal to children be- 
cause the colors are bright, easy to apply and cover large 
areas quickly. They blend perfectly, one color with an- 
other, to produce a third color. 


Made in fourteen colors: Red, Red-Orange, Orange, Yellow, 
Yellow-Green, Green, Blue-Green, Blue, Violet, Light Blue, 
Red-Violet, Brown,Black and White. Send forcoloreard. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 


A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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of the Sierras until it reaches 
our drinking fountain. 

(3) We are going to give this 
“illustrated lecture’ for all 
the other children in our 
circuit who are studying our 
city. 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 33) 


Franz looked up stream and 
down stream. Then he put his horn 
to his mouth and blew three loud 
blasts. The call echoed clearly 
through the valley below. But no 
Gretchen answered. No Gretchen 
came in sight. Three more blasts 
Franz blew and then waited. 

Fourteen rambling cows came 
gathering at the call of the horn. 
Franz drove them back to their pas- 
ture and started up to the higher alp. 
He couldn’t blow his horn again or 
all of his fourteen cows would follow 
him. 

Franz kept calling Gretchen as he 
walked along the narrow mountain 
path. No answer. He turned and 
looked down far below. No sign of 
Gretchen. He looked back to be 


NEED THESE! 


sheet which accompanies it. 


of achievement. 


60 cents, postpaid. 


FIRST AIDS to 
REPRESENTATION 


Has are 22 diagrammatic charts, 8” x 1014" in size, which 
you will find most timesaving and helpful in teaching the theory 
and principles of curvilinear and rectilinear perspective. Each 
of the 22 charts is completely explained by a loose-leaf reference 
The charts may be used in place 
of a textbook, and should serve as models for the students. {Pre- 
sented in a simple, concise, attention-compelling way, these 
charts cannot help but encourage your classes with the pleasure 
You will find that they save your time and con- 
tribute greatly to the value of your work. JTry teaching per- 
spective this efficient way. The complete set of charts costs but 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


sure the other cows were not following 
his lead. Then he went on, up 
and around the mountain side. 
“Gretchen, Gretchen,’ he called as 
he rounded the curve. 

*“‘Moo, Moo!” At last his ears 
caught the sound. Yes, it was 
Gretchen, standing there on a nar- 
row goat-path. Gretchen looking, oh, 
so beautiful, the tall, grey rocks 
behind her. 

Just how Gretchen followed him 
to the pasture is a mystery. A mis- 
step on that narrow path would have 
dashed her to the rocks below. 

“It must have been her wisdom,”’ 
Franz explained to his father at the 
end of the day. But Franz’s father 
wasn’t at all sure of Gretchen’s wisdom. 


“Gretchen must be tied,’ he 
announced. 

Franz begged and begged for 
Gretchen to be left untied. He 


promised to watch Gretchen every 
single minute. 


Ayn Franz kept his promise. 
Every time he took Gretchen to 
pasture after that he watched her. 
He watched her with the other cows. 
He watched her by herself. He 


watched her grazing. He watched 
her drinking. And more and more, 
as he watched Gretchen he saw how 
beautiful she was. 

Just when the happy thought struck 
Franz he isn’t quite certain. He says 
now that it must have begun on that 
first day on the higher alp when 
Gretchen stood there on the rocky 
precipice and called ‘‘Moo”’ in answer 
to his call. He decided that he would 
carve Gretchen out of wood as he 
had carved dogs and goats last winter 
for his uncle. 

But how could he carve Gretchen, 
with only a spruce bough for wood. 
Well, he’d carve a very tiny Gretchen 
then. 

Franz’s mind was filled with 
Gretchen now. He would call her 
name to hear her answer ‘‘Moo.” 
He would blow his horn to see her 
throw her head back. Then he would 
take his knife and carve from the 
spruce bough. 

When Franz reached home in Octo- 
ber his mother couldn’t stop admiring 
her son’s rosy cheeks and shining eyes. 

“See what the mountains did for 
our boy,” she said the first night as 
they all sat down to their evening 
meal. 


Price . 


moral training. 
Price 


Price 


The best books of stories available 
for children— 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 

Contains over fifty best stories for children, each adapted 
for the immediate use, without change, of the story teller. 
Offering a course in stories that will result in mental and 


READ ALOUD STORIES 

Home activities, the family, outdoors, food and clothing, 
animals, the 

and holidays form the themes of the stories. Rhythm, 

tition of appealing sounds and phrases, story detail children 


love and contact subject matter will immediately attract and 
hold the child’s attention. 


The best stories for the child from three to seven years. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 NO. BROAD ST. 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR 


A remarkable book which should 
be in the library of every teacher, 
and all others who tell stories to small 
children. In one volume it covers 
the entire field of childhood literature, 
containing stories of every conceiv- 
able subject and for all occasions— 
135 stories—compiled from various 
sources, myths fable, folk tale, and 
latter-day children’s books. 

Six full-page illustrations in color 
by Chase. 


$1.75 


$1.75 


machinery of a modern world, toys, 
repe- 


Colored illustrations. 
$1.75 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“The mountains and Gretchen,” 
Franz’s father laughed. 

“Gretchen and the mountains,” said 
Uncle. “The mountains may have 
made those rosy cheeks, but it was 
carving little wooden cows that caused 
his eyes to shine. Gretchen should 
have as much credit as the mountains.”’ 

And Franz’s uncle may have been 
right. Far off in England, when 
Christmas-time came, five little girls 
each pulled a tiny black-and-white 
toy cow out of her stocking. And all 
at once five pairs of eyes began to 
sparkle. And they kept sparkling 
for a long, long “while, even though 
those five little girls never knew that 
the tiny G carved underneath the 
toy cow’s horn stood for Gretchen. 


How Butterflies Came 
By BERTA METZGER 
From a Chinese Folktale 


Orxcz a high official grew weary 
of life at court, It seemed to him 
‘that everyone had three hearts and 
two meanings, and that every hand 
was reaching out greedily. Still wear- 
ing his ceremonial robes which were as 


Some primary authorities 
prescribe, for that ever- 
so-important first step in 
writing, the Eagle 
ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of 
wood and its large, soft 
lead. 
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colorful as the rainbow and quite as 
beautiful, he called for his sedan chair 
with sixteen bearers and was carried 
to a retreat in the near-by hills. 
Wearily he bade his men leave until 
the sun touched the treetops. Alone 
at last, he sat down upon a stone and 
rested his world-weary eyes upon the 
pagoda-like pines and the midsummer 
flowers blossoming among the sweet 
grass at his feet. He sat there, so 
quietly drinking in the peace of the 
hills that the birds, the squirrels and 
the frogs went on about their living 
undisturbed. As the bees flew from 
flower to flower gathering sweetness, 
one of them lit upon the official’s 
colorful robe. He laughed joyously 
and cried, ‘‘You thought my robe was 
a bed of flowers, did you?” 

He took his sword from its em- 
broidered case, cut off a piece of the 
rainbow garment, and tossed it down 
upon the sweet grass at his feet, 
murmuring, ‘Here is a flower for you, 
hungry bees!’’ 

The piece of silk whirled round and 
round, and finally settled upon a tiger 
lily. Then lightly, lightly, it rose and 
fluttered from flower to flower. The 
official shut his eyes, rubbed them, 
and looked again. No, they did not 


When doctors disagree, 
a TEST is 


indicated 


And 
still other 
authorities advocate 
the ALPHA for the first step, 


followed by the PRACTICE as a 
step down to the regular sized pencil. 


We shall be glad to send you a sample of both pencils for trial 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 703 East 13th Street, NEW YORK 


deceive him, the piece of silk took life 
and flew away. 

Again he cut off a piece of his robe 
and tossed it down among the flowers. 
Lo, it, too, took wing. He cut off 
another piece, and another. They all 
took wing. 

When the sun touched the treetops 
and the chairbearers returned to take 
their master back to court, they 
scarcely recognized him. He stood 
in the tatters of the ceremonial robe 
which had been as colorful as the 
rainbow and quite as beautiful, while 
strange winged creatures fluttered 
round and round him. 

Smiling happily, the official got 
into the sedan chair and returned to 
court, confident now that his life 
meant something, for he had brought 
about the creation of butterflies. 


Musie in the Kindergarten 
(Continued from page 15) 


Producing echoes 
Imitating sounds 

Making various sounds with objects 
Beating on box with stick 
Tapping sticks together 
Rubbing two blocks together + 


Other authorities prefer 
the Eagle PRACTICE 
pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood 
and slightly harder lead 
as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 
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NO. 245 NO. 283 
ACTUAL NO. 309 


Beating a pan 
Tapping glasses 


Mental and Emotional 


Making sounds with instruments 
Tapping triangle 
Ringing bells 
Shaking tambourine 
Blowing horn 
Beating drum 
Playing piano 

Matching tones with such instru- 
ments as triangle, bells, xylophone, 
water glasses, piano 

Showing or telling whether a tone 
produced is higher or lower than 
a preceding tone 

Making rhythmical sounds with 
instruments 

Making simple instruments as need 
arises: e.g., drums, horns, rattles 
—for gifts, for use in a parade 

Forming impromptu orchestra 

Playing parade, using instruments to 
keep time 

Sharing favorite instruments 


Social 


Listening for a very short period to 
older child or adult play the piano 
or other instrument 

Listening for short period to school 
orchestra or band 


EDUCATIVE OUTCOMES TO BE DERIVED 
FROM SOUND EXPERIMENTATION 
AND THE USE OF MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Increasing joy in pleasing sounds 

Growing realization that musical 
instruments are another means of 
musical expression 

Growing desire to use and to enjoy 
musical instruments 

Increasing satisfaction in participating 
in experiences which are on child’s 
level of appreciation. 

Increasing ability to recognize dif- 
ferences in tone: high, low, loud, 
soft 

Increasing ability to match tones with 
instruments 

Growing ability to use instruments 
in the proper way and to put them to 
the use intended 


Suggestions to Teachers 


Begin experimentation with sound 
after the first few weeks of school when 
the children have become familiar 
with school procedure. 

Provide various materials with 
which the child can experiment with 
sound. 

Help the child to appreciate the 
various sounds in the environment. 


Select instruments that are durable, 
easy to manipulate, and that have a 
pleasing, accurate tone. 

Place the instruments where they 
may be easily obtained by the chil- 
dren so that they may use them freely. 

Observe the child’s choice of instru- 
ments, the type of experimentation, 
and the amount of interest shown. 
Be ready to give help if needed. 

Enhance the child’s interest in 
music by making use of his construc- 
tive tendencies. Allow him to make 
some of his own instruments: e.g., 
horns from paper, drums from round 
cardboard boxes, rattles from boxes 
filled with pebbles. 

Provide many opportunities for chil- 
dren to hear differences in tone 
through the use of piano, marimba, 
xylophone, water glasses, different 
sizes of bells. 


IV. Listening 
CHILD TENDENCIES 
Physical 


Likes to dance, hop, skip, run 
Responds to various types of music: 
relaxes, skips, dances, marches 


Mental and Emotional 


Enjoys sounds— 
Heard in nature 
Made with instruments 
Made with the human voice 
Expresses feelings when music is 
heard: laughs at what he thinks is 
funny, claps hands when pleased, 
dances with joy 


Social 


Enjoys taking part in rhythmic activ- 
ity with others 


CHILD EXPERIENCES 
Physical 


Listening to sounds in the environ- 
ment— 
Calling of animals 
Singing of birds 
Chirping of insects 
Rustling of leaves 
Whistling of winds 
Clanging of fire engine 
Honking of automobile 
Whistling of train 
Whirring of airplane 
Ringing of bells 
Striking of clocks 
Blowing of bugles or horns 


Mental and Emotional 


Taking a musical excursion— 
To hear bells or chimes 


To music or clock store 
To hear band in parade 

Listening to music (piano or victrola) 
which expresses various moods and 
rhythmic plays of childhood: joy- 
ous, gay, slow, stately 

Interpreting descriptive music freely: 
piano, victrola, other instruments 

Choosing a picture appropriate to 
music 

Choosing music appropriate for special 
occasions or places 


Social 
Asking for certain selections 
Asking for music— * 
To express a mood 
To accompany an activity 
To be used on special occasions 
Listening for a very short period to 
music of various types as given in 
school programs or assemblies 


Something to Do 
(Continued from page 28) 


These were attractive backgrounds for 
the posters. The vases were cut 
from scraps of wall paper. Some of the 
prettiest were made of blue and brown 
building paper. 

Early in the spring seed companies 
had sent out catalogs filled with pic- 
tures of flowers in gorgeous colors. 
Almost every child secured a catalog 
for his own use. The flowers were 
selected according to size, color and 
variety. Most of the stems were put 
in with green crayons, but green con- 
struction paper can be used. 

The vases made colorful black- 
board borders for the spring and 
summer months. With a_ small 
amount of effort all materials can be 
secured without cost. 

—INEz J. Cox, Puxico, Mo. 


Primary Reading Cards 


Those of us who teach in schools 
which are not supplied with either a 
duplicating machine or large quanti- 
ties of tag-board find the use of daily 
reading cards beyond our limitations. 
To give the small child a sheet of 
hektographed work on ordinary paper 
is not very satisfactory, as he invari- 
ably gets it crumpled up. Then too 
busy little fingers find the edges very 
tempting to tear. Yet much better 
results are achieved if each child is 
furnished with his own page to read. 

We got around the difficulty by 
procuring a sufficient supply of tag- 
board to make one set of cards for 
each member of the class. In each 
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corner was glued an art corner, the 
type used in placing photographs in an 
album. The work was hektographed 
on ordinary paper, these hekto- 
graphed sheets cut the right size to fit 
the tag-board cards, and then held to 
this backing by means of the art 
corners. Cellophane envelopes aided 
in keeping this work fresh in appear- 
ance. Each day the hektographed 
sheet was changed. Thus the single 
tag-board card was sufficient for the 
term’s reading work. 

As a further reading aid there was a 
chart at the back of the room showing 
the pictures of all the object words we 
had taken. Under each picture was 
printed the name of the object it 
portrayed. The action each illus- 
trated was printed below. More 
abstract words were placed in familiar 
sentences or rhymes, the word on 
which one desired to focus attention 
being printed in red. When the child 
encountered a word in his reading 
card with which he was not familiar, 
he took his card and went to the chart. 
By comparing the unknown word with 
those appearing on the chart he was 
able to discover it for himself. 

—Mary K. WayYwWELL, Portreeve, Sask., Can. 


Training Leaders 


M, second-grade class is divided 
into two ability groups. The better 
group we call the Leaders, and the 
weaker group the Tryers. The groups 
are never static but are flexible, the 
children moving from one group to 
the other as reading ability justifies a 
change. 

The Tryers endeavor to become 
Leaders. When the children and I 
decide that certain Tryers have 
attained the status of Leaders we 
have a special promotion day. The 
ceremony consists of having the suc- 
cessful child, or children, pass through 


a little doorway that was constructed 


Teachers Will Find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE and 
WORD 
STAMPS 

Very Helpful 


FOR SALE BY ALL 


SCHOOL SUPPLY FIRMS bee 
HANS H. HELLESOE 


2444 Ainslie Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


APRIL, 1934 


Over and Over 


Stories 
Series I, ll, lll 


From eleven to fifteen stories 
for all ages are to be found in 
each book. Price per copy is 
$1.00 and they are for the use 
of teachers, mothers, librarians, 
and religious and community 
workers. 


FOR SALE 
NATIONAL STORY LEAGUE 
Woodlawn Ave., La Vale 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


E HAVE represented the MILTON 
BRADLEY CoMPANY in above terri- 
tory for over a quarter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog “‘A,”’ listing 
the complete line of Bradley Kinder- 
garten Equipment and Primary Sup- 
plies, any place in this territory, upon 
request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality 
Books and subscriptions for AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, for this territory, to ad- 
dress below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


A Better Position 


You can get it 


Hundreds of teachers will earn two hundred dollars or more this summer. 
SO CAN YOU. Hundreds of others will secure a better position and a larger 
salary for next year. YOU CAN BE ONE OF THEM. Complete information 
and helpful suggestions will be mailed on receipt of a three-cent stamp. Good 
positions are available now in every state. They will soon be filled. 


Continental Teachers Agency, Inc. 
1850 Downing St. . Denver, Colo. 


Covers the ENTIRE United States 


School Officials! You may wire us your vacancies at our expense. You 
will receive complete, free confidential reports by air mail within 36 hours. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at 
an exceptionally low price. 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70. Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70. 
Card Sewing, $0.70. Mat Weaving, $0.25. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


out of beaverboard by the janitor. 
We place this doorway in such a 
position that when the children pass 
through they walk toward the seats 
where the Leaders sit. Seats are 
given the little graduates. 

This small performance is a very 
thrilling occasion in the life of a strug- 


gling little seven-year-old. The door- 
way is usually made beautiful with 
seasonal decorations. A little slogan, 
such as “A Successful Tryer’” or 
‘‘Now You Are a Leader,” on the new 
desk is sometimes used. We have 
found this a very stimulating device. 
—BertuHa G. Rames, Boulder, Col. 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


TEACHERS, We Place You — Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


— 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


Largest Teachers’ Agency In the West. Established 1906. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc.,etc.,”" free to members. 50c to non-members. 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


ATIONAL 


48th Year 


O F 


COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Spend a profitable 6 weeks’ summer session on the shores of Lake Michigan. New inspira- 
tion—fresh impetus—likely advance. Preliminary and Advanced Classes for Teachers in 
Kindergarten and Elementary Grades. Also cultural subjects, including History, Literature 
and Art—Socialized activities. Unusual observation opportunities—demonstration school. 
College Dormitory. June 25-August 3. 2 weeks’ —— Course June 11-22. Write for Catalog. 


Edna Dean Baker, President 


pt. 12-D Evanston, Ill. 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


n- Primary 
Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 
Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools, Accredited, Dormitory in best residential district of Hyde Park. 
38th year. Fine equipment. Send for catalog. 
Second Semester began January 29. 


Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PERRY Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to become nursery school, kindergar- 
ten, primary and playground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. 
Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, “Training Children.” 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 25 Huntington Avenue, Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses. 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 


University Credits 


100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten and Nursery 


Training School 
11 North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn, 


NINETEENTH YEAR—1933-1934. 


Catalogue on application 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 


DORMITORY 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
For information, address HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and Supervisor of Kindergartens 


SAVANNAH, G' 


ORGIA 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


A Two or a Three Years’ Course 
70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


Rainbow to Wild Flowers 
(Continued from page 7) 


translation of color into sound. Wit- 
ness not only learned treatises, but 
the spontaneous remark of the little 
fellow in our first grade, ‘““The rain- 
bow is like a song!’’ That is an idea 


_ many children find delight in following. 


But these are continuation patterns, 
and we started out to merely suggest 
a more vivid approach to the goal of 
wild-flower preservation. If we were 
to go further with the idea, there is no 
telling where we might arrive, even 
at the end of the rainbow! But that 
is one of the delights of nature study, 
there is no end! 


Art in Childhood 
(Continued from page 18) 


and cafés. The Tuileries Gardens and 
the Luxembourg Gardens lie along the 
Seine, and the boulevards, a hundred 
feet wide and bordered with magnifi- 
cent trees, lend great dignity and 
beauty to the city. 

At Versailles, near by, is located the 
majestic palace of Louis XIV, where 
also Louis XV, and Louis XVI with his 
queen, Marie Antoinette, lived. The 
gardens here, the fountains and lawns,. 
are the most beautiful in all France. 
Napoleon’s favorite palace is located 
at Fontainebleau. All through this 
section are situated many castles and 
palaces. 

There are fourteen universities in 
France. The one in Paris has an 
enrollment of 14,000 students. The 
important possessions of France are 
North Africa, French Somaliland, 
French Congo, French West Africa, 
French Equilatorial Africa, besides 
Madagascar and many other islands 
of the south and western seas. 

Although the French have not con- 
tributed as greatly to science, discovery 
and invention as some of the other 
nations, they have some outstanding 
figures in this field, two of whom are 
Madame Curie and Pasteur. But in 
the field of painting, sculpture and 
writing, France is indeed a leader. 
Silhouette cutting was being done 


in France before photography was 


introduced. Study the pictures of 
some of her celebrated artists, the 
works of the sculptor Rodin, or 
can you illustrate the characters from 
Guy de Maupassant’s story, ‘The 
String of Pearls’? A little study of the 
different fields of French art will offer 
much material for illustration and 
other class work. 
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SPRINGFIELD PTG. & BDG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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